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€ace 


Michael Randle writes on Brendan Mulholland’s jailing and 


evidence 


Last week Mr. Brendan Mulholland. a 
Daily Mail journalist, was sent to prison 
for six months. He had refused to tell the 
Radcliffe Tribunal the sources he relied 
upon in making certain allegations in his 
articles on the Vassal! spy case. I believe 
that the most serious of the allegations 
made by Mr. Mulholland is substantially 
correct, I also believe that Treasury soli- 
citors had evidence relating to this allega- 
tion within 48 hours of Mr. Mulholland’s 
trial on February 4. Unless the Treasury 
solicitors and the Attorney General failed 
in their duty. the evidence which related to 
Mr. Mulholland’s most serious allegation 
must also have been in the hands of the 
Radcliffe Tribunal itself before it com- 
pleted its closed sessions on February 11. 


What I have to say is based largely on the 
evidence of Mr. Vassall himself, whom I 
got to know and like in Wormwood Scrubs. 
He permitted me to make this evidence 
known. 

Mr. Mulholland had alleged in the Daily 


Mail that Mr. Vassall was sponsored by 
“two ranking officials which led to Vas- 
sall avoiding the strictest part of the 
Admiralty security vetting.” (The Times, 
February 2.) 

The task of the Radcliffe Tnbunal was not 

to find out Mr. Mulholland’s source for 

this statement. It was to ascertain the 
truth of the statement, and it was made 
clear in the Tribunal that if this could be 
done without pressing a journalist for his 
sources, it would be. Lord Radcliffe, in- 
deed, on January 15. did not press the 

Daily Sketch reporter, Mr. Kirby, to give 

the source of a statement because the 

Tribunal had “other means of knowing 

accurately.” (The Times, January 16.) And 

Mr. Justice Gorman. who originally sent- 

enced Mr. Mulholland on February 4, 

staied that he 
“would repeat the words of the Lord 
Chief Justice in the case of Clough, that 
should the tribunal obtain the informa- 
tion sought from any other source or 


An interview witn 
Danilo Dolci 


Danilo Dolci in an interview with “Peace News” last Tuesday. The first part 
of the interview appears on page 12 of this issue. 


should the respondent relent and give the 
information some remission of sentence 
might be justified.” 


According to the information which I have, 
two days after Mr. Justice Gorman made 
this statement, information confirming Mr. 
Mulholland’s statement was in the hands of 
Treasury solicitors. Indeed. one piece of 
information was in their hands even before 
this. 


This concerned Mr. Vassall's security vet- 
ting. Before Mr. Vassall ever appeared at 
the Radcliffe Tribunal either in private or 
in public session, he was thoroughly ques- 
tioned by the Security Branch of the police 
and by Treasury solicitors. He had stated 
in these interviews that he did not get any 
security vetting before being sent to Mos- 
cow, and that he did not even have the 
routine briefing nermalty given to officials 
going behind the iron curtain. 


Mr. Vassal! told me that the Treasury soli- 
citors had explained to him at these inter- 
views that at the time when he was first 
appointed to the Admiralty post rhere was 
no security vetting. So when the Attorney- 
General asked him at the public hearing on 
January 30 “Are you corscious of having 
avoided anything in the way of vetting? ~ 
(my italics) he could truthfully answer: 
“None whatsoever.” But if the Attorney- 
General had simply asked, ‘“ Did you have 
any security vetting? " Mr. Vassall would 
have had to answer “ No,” and the fact that 
there appears to have been no vetting at 
that time would have become clear. 


The other piece of information, with which 


the Treasury solicitors were familiar, con- 
cerns the question of Mr. Vassall’s 
“sponsor” or “sponsors” in the Admir- 
alty. 


On January 30 at the public hearings of 
the tribunal Mr. Vassall denied having any 
sponsor in the Admiralty. But just under 
a week later, on Sunday, February 3, I was 
by chance taken to the Governor's office at 
Wormwood Scrubs at the same time as Mr. 
Vassall. In a hurried exchange he told me 
that he was in great distress. A day or 
two later he told me that he had suddenly 
remembered that before his appointment in 
the Admiralty he had in fact written to a 
high official in the Admiralty who was a 
fellow member of the Bath Club. This 
high official told Mr. Vassall to make an 
application in’ the normal way, which he 
did. He could not say whether this had 
any bearing on the fact that he was suc- 
cessfully appointed from among 33 appli- 
cants. 


As soon as Mr. Vassall remembered this 
fact he made a written statement on this 
and other points, and he was on his way to 
the Governor's office to entrust this state- 
ment to his safe keeping when I met him. 
He made a request to see his counsel, and 
also specifically asked the Governor not to 
show the statement to anyone, not even 
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assall’s unheard 


Treasury solicitors. He was given an assur- 
ance that it would not be seen by any- 
one. 

Mr Vassall was extremely disappointed 
when his solicitor’s clerk arrived the next 
day, not his counsel. He told the clerk 
what he had remembered and again asked 
as a matter of urgency to see his counsel. 
But his counsel still did not come. Instead 
two days later. on Wednesday, February 6, 
Treasury solicitors arrived, having been in- 
formed either by Mr. Vassall’s solicitors or 
counsel of what he had remembered. The 
following Saturday, February 9, the 
Treasury solicitors came again, this time 
with photostats of the statement that Mr. 
Vassall had entrusted in confidence to the 
care of the Governor. He was greatly dis- 
tressed as he had wished te discuss the 
statement first with his own counsel 


The public hearings of the Radcliffe Tri- 
bunal ended on February 5, the day before 
the Treasury solicitors first saw Mr. Vassall 
on this matter. But the Tribunal continued 
to hold closed sessions until February 11. 
When the Treasury solicitors had Mr. Vas- 
sall's statement. why did they not request 
another public hearing of the Tribunal to 
put the record straight ? If it was relevant 
to ask Mr, Vassall in public if he had been 
sponsored when the expected answer was 
“No,” why was it not just as relevant to 
put the question in a public session when 
the answer might be “ Yes? Is the pur- 
pose of the Tribunal to reveal the truth 
when it damages the reputation of the press 
and to hide it when it might damage the 
reputation of the Government? Finally. 
will the Radclifie Tribunal include an 
account of Mr. Vassall's statement among 
its findings, and if so, will it be in the 
section that Mr. Macmillan makes public ? 
When the Prime Minister moved the setting 
up of the Tribunal he said in the Commons 
that it was intended to be a “trial of the 
truth.” (Hansard, November 14, 1962.) If 
it is really to be that, these questions should 
be answered so that the public can be 
assured that the Tribunal is not being used 
as a political stunt. 


I have relied largely on Mr. Vassall’s 
account of what happened. Though I can- 
not prove that he was telling the truth, I 
believe that he was. on the basis of my 
talks with him over a period of several 
months. I am convinced that Mr. Vassall] 
told everything he could remember to his 
questioners at various times. firstly, because 
he had not the slightest leanings towards 
Communism (he is a Roman Catholic by 
faith), and therefore had no political reason 
to tell lies, and, secondly, because, since he 
had already been convicted, he had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by being 
frank. 

Even if his account is inaccurate in any 
respect, the whole affair is sufficiently dis- 
turbing to warrant a public explanatioa 
now. 
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l renounce war and | wilil never @ 
4 support or sanction another J 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA’S 
CRISIS 


Caxton Hall, Monday, 18 March, 7 p.m. 


Speakers Dr. Terence Ranger 
Enoch Dumbutshena, 
ZAPU leader 


Chairman Mrs. J. Grimond 
Admission free (reserved, 2s) 
Organised by Africa Bureau. TAT 0701 


NO BRITISH ARMS 
FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Trafalgar Square march and rally 
Sunday, March 17, 3 p.m. 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, MP (Chair) 


Harold Wilson, MP 
Duma Nokwe 

Philip Noel-Baker, MP 
Nadia Cattouse 
Bishop of Southwark 
David Ennals 

Rev. Nicolas Stacey 
Selby Ngendane 
Canon L. John Collins 
Tom Kellock 


Anti-Apartheid march from Portland 
Place to Trafalgar Square, 2.15 p.m. 


Anti-Apartheid Movement, 15 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. (Tel: EUSton 5786) 


CND DISCUSSION FORUMS 


1. ‘THE DETERRENT 
IN EUROPE’ 


Claude Bourdet 
Stuart Hall 


Alastair Hetherington 
Chairman : W. J. Wedderburn 


Unity Hall, NUR, HQ, Unity House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Monday 18 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets 1s at the door 


NEW POSTERS 


now available 


FRIENDS PEACE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, 

Euston Road, 

London, N.W.1 


]. The Nuclear Age Demands a New 
Response to the Whole Message of 
Jesus About Man and Human Society 


2. A World Free of Arms 
Could Free the World From Hunger 


3. To Rely on the Possession of 
Nuclear Weapons as a Deterrent is 
Faithless ; To Use Them Is a Sin. 


Price 1s each 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 49. (Box 


Nos. ts. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for add pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1, Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming Events 


Ewan MacColl sings and comments on the strugele 
for democratic rights in the USA, and ‘‘ Operation 


Abolition,’”’ a film taken on the spot at the San 
Francisco hearings of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. Coaway Hall, March 22, 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets from C'ttee for Democratic Rights in the 
USA, 23 Clissold Ct., London, N.4, or 2s. 6d. at 
the door. 


Unity Theatre. £50,000 purchase and rebuilding 
appeal, Grand Dance, St. Pancras Town Hall, Sat., 
23 March, 7.30. Tickets from theatre, 1 Goldington 
St., N.W.1. 5s. single, 9s. double; at door, 65. 
single, 10s, double. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Cotswold Hills. Cottage guest house; excellent 
centre; good food; £1 daily, £6 weekly. Brochure: 
Lilla Eaton, Yew Trees, Cockleford, Cowicy, Chel- 
tenham. 


Derbyshire : ‘*‘ The Briars,’’ Vegetarian Guest House 


for really enjoyable country holidays. Friendly 
atmosphere, generous hospitality. (Quaker house- 
hald ) R. and M. Heymans, Crich, Nr. Matlock. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling, Broadland Village, tonic 
air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest Hse. offers 
tasty, wholesome vegetarian catcring {all home- 
cooking), comfortable accom... H & C. Informal 
holidays. pleasant company. Tel.: Hickling 236. 


Vegetarian Guest House 

Mountains, sands and 
g Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 


Snowdonia National Park. 


vacancies. Not detached. All conveniences. 
2-4. 5-6 gns weekly. Details: Box No. 155. 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. G., 
M. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Group travel cheaper. Already four, need dozen to 
cut travelling expenses to Holland 12-26 Aug. Box 
No. 153. 


New Zealand film/stage director arriving London 
early next year to study English film/stage tech- 
niques would like respectable young lady as com- 


panion, Please write P.O. Box 5618, Auckland, 
N.Z. 

Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details : : 


Rush Matting, looks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” at 1s 9d sq. ft., or stock sizes 4’ x 


2 12s 6d, 6 x 3° 289 6d, 7 x 4’ 4285 each. 
In natural, or green/natural in alternate 12“ squares. 
Also natural seagrass kitchen mats, tough and 
moderc. 36” x 18” 3s 6d, 48% x 24” 63 6d, 54% x 
27” 8s 6d each. Every type of cane and bamboo 
stocked for garden, handicraft, interior work. 
Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, Gadman- 
stone, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity Jeaficts available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Literature 


** Anarchism and Individualism.’ 1s 23d post free. 
Parker, 202 Broomwood Rd., London, S.W,1L 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans (the 
PN booksellers) can supply promptly any book in 
print. Mail order service to all parts of the world. 
Book tokens issued and exchanged. Sec our large 
stock of books, paper backs, peace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc, 4$ Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross, London, N.1, (TER 4473.) 


“The Common Life‘ and ‘ Spiritual Living,” a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to al! interested in politics 
and a spiritual way of life on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations Wanted 


Lady sick of rat-race secks constructive job London. 
Computing ability, knowledge  shorthand-typing, 
general, clerical. Box No. 156. 


Student, girl, 18, vegetarian, needs interesting worth- 
while work. preferably France, Switzerland, April 
to September. Interests, French language, drama. 
art. Diana, ‘' Tara,"" Bridgetown, Totnes, Devon. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve ihe right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 


nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, 


15 March, Friday 


Bristol, 8:,7 p.m. Outside Victoria Rooms. Sup- 
porting dernonstration before Danilo Dolci meeting, 
organised by Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 
CND. 


Enfield, Middx.: 8 p.m. Enfield Highway Co-op. 
Hall, Hertford Rd., Enfield Wash. Public Forum : 
“* The Bomb and You."’ Your questions answered 
by A. C. Torode, Coun. L. C. Merrion, Rev. Brian 
Treharne, Christine Gabriel. Chair: Mr. R. H. 
Films, bookstall. CND. 


Wallasey : 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Barnaby Mar- 
tin on the voyage of Everyman Ul]. CND. 


16 March, Saturday 


Bristol 1:1 Sales day for Sanity, Peace News, Black 
Paper. Meet 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. by Bristol 
Building Centre, Colston Ave. CND. 


Bristol: 3 p.m at Lilian Dunning's, 20 Glenwood 


Rd., off Lake, Henleaze. AGM resolutions. PPU. 
Public Open-Air Mtg. 


Horsham: 3 p.m. Carfax. 


“The Myth of our Independent Deterrent."’ Local 
speakers. PPU film van Carfax 2.304.30, CND, 
PPU. 

Grange-over-Sands: 3 p.m. Ticino Hotel. One-day 


school. Speaker : Edward Thompson. 


Tea, followed 
by ‘‘ Any Questions." 


Grange Peace Group. 


“Sanity " 
selling and recruiting on the Berner Estate. CND. 


London, W.C.2.1 3-p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle’s, 


off Charing Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg. Speaker: 
Norman Reuter. CND. 
Manchester: 7.30 p.m. Milton Hall, Deansgate. 


Barnaby Martin on 
C'ttee of 100. 


Norwich : 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall. 
Norwich fast. C'ttee of 100. 


the voyage of Everyman III. 


Discussion on 


Watford: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Town Hal] for march 
to NATO Base, Stanmore. Banners welcome. 
YCND. 


Rd. Public mtg. 
Years." Stuart Morris, John Eber, Bryan Reed. 
PPU, MCF, CND. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. ‘' No Arms 
for South Africa" rally. Harold Wilson, Philip 
Noel-Baker, Bishop of Southwark, Canon John 


Collins, and others, 
Place for Anti-Apartheid march to Square. 
Movement. 


18 March, Monday 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
“The First Priority’ und ‘* Borgo a Mozzano. 
(Films for Freedom from Hunger.) SoF. 


Brighton: 7.45 p.m. Labour Hall, 179 Lewes Rd. 
““Is war inevitable ?°° Speakers: Mr. D. Hobden 
and Mr. E. Serjeant. PPU and Labour Party. 


London, N.W.1:1 7.30 p.m. Unity Hall, NUR HQ, 


Assemble 2.15 p.m. Portland 
A-A 


Unity House, Euston Rd. “The Deterrent in 
urope ** (Discussion Forum). Speakers: Claude 
Bourdet, Stuart Hall. Alastair . Hetherington. 


Admission : Is. 


London, S.W.11 7 p.m. Caxton Hali, ‘‘ Southern 
Rhodesia’s Crisis." Speakers : Dr. Terence Ranger, 
Enoch, Dumbutshena. Chair: Mrs. J. Grimond. 


Africa Bureau. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 7.45 p.m. All Saints Hall, Long 
Lane, Hillingdon. Public Mtg. Speakers: Canon L. 
pola. Collins, Mr. S. W. B. Watson. Admission : Is. 
CND. 


19 March, Tuesday 


Edinburgh: 7.30 p.m. Simpson Hse., £2 Queen St. 
AGM of Edinburgh CND. 


Guildford: 8 p.m. St. Saviour's Hall. Barnaby 
Martin on his experiences of marching and _ sailing 
for peace. Films. Discussion, Guildford Friends 
Peace C'ttee. 


Leeds: Noon, Headrow Gdns. 
Freedom from Hunger C'ttee. 


Sale of soup for 
Christian CND. 


London, N.W.6: 8 p.m. 1 Woodchurch Rd. _ First 
in series of speakers on ‘‘ How our party works for 


peace.”’ P. Aaronovitch (Communist Party). CND 


20 March, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore St. 
Myrtle Solomon: ‘‘ Deviation - Strength or Weak- 


ness? "* PPU. 

London, W.C.1: 1-2 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Dr. Eileen Snow, OBE: ‘* Medical 
needs in India - how can they be met?’ WILPF. 


21 March, Thursday 


Kingston, Surrey: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
z Speakers : 
Horner, George Clark. Chair: Rev. R. C. Wood. 


CND. 


London, E.111 
Rd., Leytonstone. 
of [sms.’" PPU. 


22 March, Friday 


ersham : 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse, Whielden St. 
Public Mtg. Pamela Frankau: ‘* The Artist and the 
Atom.’’ Questions and discussion. CND. 
Coventry ; 7.30 p.m. Herbert Art Gallery. Public 
Mig. Speakers: John Horner, Prof. Paul Mat- 
thews, Geo. Clark. CND. 


23 March, Saturday 


London, E.1: Assemble 2 p.m. corner of Brady St. 
and Whitechapel Rd. “* Sanity *’ selling and recruit- 
ing CND. 


London, E.1: 8 p.m, 9 Barnett Hse., Middlesex St. 
(entrance Stoney Lane). Party. Food and coffee. 
Bring own drinks. 2s 6d. CND. 


Northwood, Middx. : Meet 11 a.m. Northwood Stn. 
for leafleting at Northwood Base. Details: FRE 
2183. 


23-24 March, Sat-Sun 


Weston-super-Mare : Western Arca Conference : Dr. 
Ronald V. Sampson on Leo Tolstoy’s Message for 
today. Commencing 4 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. Sun. 
Milford Lodge Hotel, Beach Rd. .Full weekend 
35s., or part pro rata. Book early with 10s. deposit 
to Owen and Mgt. Brown, 26 West St., Lodland 
Common, Bristol. PPU. 


8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Bil! Gotch : ‘‘ The Meeting Point 


4 


‘al 


Rev. Magnus Ratter: 
Great Companions. 


oe ee 
London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. St. Pancras Town Hall. 
“Black and Blue.” Jazz and black humour. 
George Melly, the Alberts, Agnes Bernelle, Adrian 
Mitchell, Peter Porter, and others, YCND. 


er 
London, ‘Wil Assemble 3 (p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West End 


Poster Parade Group.. CND. 


25 March, Monday 


Orpington: 8 p.m. Br. Legion Hall, Church Hill 
‘Defence - is there a policy ” Dr. Gerald 
Eltiott, Peter Merriton. Chair: Ron Huzzard. 
CND, Labour Party. 


26 March, Tuesday 


Bristol: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Gloucester 
Rd., Horfield. Films for Peace. ‘' Beware," ‘It's 
a Grand Life,*' ‘' Children of the Ashes,”’ “* We 
very much Regret.’ Discussion. CND. 


London, W.C.11 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area members’ Mtg. Business, future plans, dis- 
cussions, informal. PPU. 


28 March, Thursday 


Swindon: 7.15 p.m. Centrat Hall, Clarence St. 
Bone Martin: ‘‘ The Voyage of Everyman III." 
PPU. 


Every week 


Fridays 


Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 

Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 

London, W.111 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Votun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906, 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. 


i Central Library. 
area. Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


YCND. 


Oxford: 10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on request. Organiser: Richard Wallace, 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford $5605. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Booksta!l. Volunteers welcome. 
100. CND. 


Orplagtea : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's.) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. @ff 

Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 

Pedal Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
rvice. 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting), C’ttee of 100. 


Cock Pavement. 
YCND, C'ttee of 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Lendon, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
cap peneie in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
39 IVS. 


London: Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bish te. 
Sats. New Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns. 
Folk songs... Informal. C'ttee of 100. 


Mondays 
Manchester 1 5-6 p.m. Central Library area, Selling 
of Black Paper,etc) YCND. 
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Accidental war discussed in Commons 


In the House of Commons on February 28 
the possibility of accidental nuclear war 
was discussed at Question Time. We are 
printing the discussion without alteration or 
omission. 


Mr. P. Noel-Baker asked the Prime Min- 
ister what scientific advice he has received 
about the danger of accidental nuclear war. 
Yhe Prime Minister: This is not prim- 
arity a matter for scientific advice although 
of course technical factors are involved. 
Any Government, particularly in these days 
when total war would have such terrible 
consequences, will take the most stringent 
precautions that are possible against war 
breaking out by accident. To this extent 
the very existence of nuclear weapons deters 
war by accident as much as war by delib- 
erate intent or miscalculation. In fact the 
procedures on the Western side, and 1 have 
little doubt elsewhere, would be most effec- 
tive against hazards from the breakdown of 
equipment or human mistakes. 


Mr. NoelBaker: I am obliged to the 
Prime Minister for that answer, which is 
rather different from what he said last week. 
Has his intention been drawn to a declara- 
tion by many scientists who have worked 
on weapon production that the danger of 
accidental war is now serious, and to the 
recent statement by Mr. Dean Rusk that as 
weapons grow more complex the danger of 
accidental war grows much greater ? 


The Prime Minister: Perhaps [ was mis- 
understanding what was meant by the 
words “ accidental war". They might mean 
one of two things, and perhaps I read both 
meanings into them. One is that because 
of a stage of negotiations and tension and 
bluff and counter-bluff, war could come 
about without that being the real intention 
of the Governments concerned. That is 
one sense, The other sense, which I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had in 


facts for 
campaigners 


on non-violence 


Direct Action 
by April Carter Is 6d (3d) 


Tyranny Could Not Quell Them 
by Gene Sharp Is 6d (3d) 


On the Duty of Civil Disobedience 
by Henry David Thoreau Is 0d (3d) 


Creative Conflict in Politics 


by Gene Sharp Is Od (3d) 
The Power of Non-violence 
by Richard B. Gregg 6s Od (8d) 


on nuclear war 


Accidental War - some dangers in the 
1960s 

The Mershon Report 
Balance of Life 

by Jogathan Howard d (3d) 
Six Reasons why Britain Must Give up 
the Bomb 


Is Od. (3d) 


CND pamphlet Is Od (3d) 
Christ in a Nuclear World 
by John J. Vincent 5s Od (8d) 


on disarmament 


The Economic Case for Nuclear 


Disarmament 
CND pamphlet 6d (3d) 


The Economic Effects of Disarmament 
_ by The Economist Intelligence Unit 
30s Od. (10d) 
Please add postage as in brackets 


For all peace books and pamphlets 
(send s.a.e. for lists) 


: Houstmans 


Peace Nie bookshop 
§ Caledonian’ Rd London N1 


York): - <)3°° 


mind, was that by some human error, 
some mistake, some of these weapons maak 
be exploded contrary to the wishes of the 
Government, With regard to the second 
part, the measures taken - and if the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to have further in- 
formation, I shall be glad to give it to him 
personally - are of a kind which, I think, 
prevent that from happening. 


Mr. Noel-Baker: As the Pome Minister 
invites me, I will submit further evidence 
to him if I may. What he is now saying is 
rather different from what he said last week 
when he endorsed the view that the risk of 
accidental war was infinitesimal. 


The Prime Minister ; I meant by the second 
of the two meanings, by mistake in the 
sense of a mistake not of the Government 
but some human mistake by some minor 
officer. 

Mr. Bellenger: Does the Prime Minister 
think that he can distinguish between acci- 
dental nuclear warfare mentioned in the 
Question and threats of wilful nuclear war- 


fare emanating from certain quarters ? 


The Prime Minister : Perhaps that is where 
the misunderstanding has occurred. There 
is a very great distinction if by “ accidental 
war” ig meant war coming about without 
it having been the full intention of the 
Governments concerned to bring about war. 
I have always thought that the war of 1914 
almost fell into that category, and that it 
might not have happened if there had been 
modern methods of communication and 
flight, and so on. We then had mobilisa- 
tion and counter-mohilisation, but it was 
not in that sense the wish of the Govern- 
ments concerned to have war, and it was 
accidental in that sense. That is another 
and separate’ question. JT am afraid that I 
became confused about which was meant. 
1 thought that it was being suggested that 
because of the technical character of the 
weapons today, by some man who was 
mad, or through some mistake made by an 
officer or man, a chain of events would be 
set off. We have provided for the preven- 


Hunger strike in Durban 


Seen in Durban, South Africa, on Wednesday last week are three men starting a one 
hundred and one hour fast in protest against South African apartheid regulations. From 
left to right they are the Rev. James Polley, Rev. Gladstone Ntlabati, and Rev. James 


Moulder. 


They were protesting especially against regulations which have made it 


impossible for Ntlabati to continue his theological studies in South Africa. White student 
sympathisers are seen on the steps in the background. 
In Durban last Friday the Chancellor of the University of Natal unveiled a plaque to 


commemorate “the death of academic freedom.” 


This demonstration of oppssition to 


the apartheid regulations which bar non-white students from the university was attended 
by members of the university council, the senate, the teaching staff and hundreds of 


students. 


Aldermaston: mobile teams 


To back up the Aldermaston march with 
canvassing, etc., the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament is organising a number of 
mobile teams to help in the work of re 
cruiiing for the campaign. At the moment 
a project is going forward in Coventry and 
another is to operate in London from 


Getting out 


In Los Angeles, an organisation called the 
Emigrants’ League is offering free counsel 
to persons who are interested in emigrating 
from the United States’ to cscape the 
dangers of nuclear war. ‘Advice is given on 
such matters as establishing businesses and 
forming’ communities: in newly — settled 
places. According “to the organisation's 
newsletter the’ first colony, or chapter, of 
emigrants has already been established in 
New  Zealand.'*- -WBAI’ broadcast (New 
ms Y we 8 1 bits o 


March 30 until Easter. It will help London 
Region CND with publicity for the march, 
and will also help local groups during the 
day with their work in shopping centres 
and at factory gates. Voluntecrs for any- 
thing between a day and the full two 
weeks should write to George Clark, CND 
Field Secretary, at 2 Carthusian Street, 
E.C.1. Rough accommodation can be pro- 
vided; there is a special need for people 
with vans or cars. 


Thanks 


Mr. B. McKenna, father of one of the air- 
men who has been jailed for eight months 
for advocating the establishment of a’ forces 
CND group, has written to Peace News 
saying that he wishes té-convey ‘his deepest 
thanks, -and ‘thoseof his’ wife)to “all who 
tried to help hi§ son’ arid wished ‘him’ well. 


tion of that by every human means 
possible. 

Sir C. Osborne: As my question of last 
week has been mentioned, may I ask 


the Prime Minister whether the House can 
be assured that in the second category, that 
is, the category of human mistake with 
machinery, there is mo risk of accidental 
war? It is that of which we wish to be 
assured. 

The Prime Minister: As I said, training 
procedures and procedures laid down - and 
this is a safeguard - are such that it would 
not be within the power of a single man 
who went mad or who made some idiotic 
mistake to set off any weapon of this kind. 


Mr. Driberg : When the Prime Minister says 
that the existence of nuclear weapons is 
itself a deterrent against accidental nuclear 
war, can he explain how nuclear war could 
happen, by accident or otherwise, if there 
were not any nuclear weapons ? 

The Prime Minister: I think that I would 
like notice of that question so that I could 
study exactly how it was framed before I 
answered it. 

Mr. Noel-Baker : I am much obliged to the 
Prime Minister for his answers. Will he 
study carefully what Mr. Dean Rusk said 
about the present great complications, not 
only of the weapons themselves but of the 
chain of command and the fact that that 
might lead to war by accident, unintended 
war by accident. of a kind of which, he 
said, there ts now not a serious risk ? 


The Prime Minister: I will study that. 
Perhaps the chain of command is a third 
category. What [ think the mght hon. 
Gentleman has in mind is that some order 
might be given for which the officer con- 
cerned had no authority. That is not an 
accident but a mistake of orders, but I will 
study that. I thought that what was mainly 
in the minds of hon. Members was some 
accident caused by an officer or man, in a 
moment of madness almost, setting off a 
weapon by his own power. That is well 
provided against. 


Footnote 


At a dinner at the Kremlin on February 21, 
1959, Mr. Macmillan said : 


“Tt is not that we fear acts of calculated 
aggression - and I hope that you do not. 
In modern conditions such aggression be- 
tween the Great Powers at least would be 
suicidal folly. At the same time it is im- 
possible to hide from ourselves the dangers 
of a war by miscalculation or by muddle. 
That indeed would be a calamity for us all. 
In such circurnstances it is the duty of 
statesmen to see if it is possible to establish 
some basis of confidence or treaty or in 
some other way to reduce this danger.” 


Cornered! 


In recent weeks readers who have sold 
“Peace News” on street corners have been 
reporting a ready response from buyers. 
Doubtless this has been due to the pub- 
licity which the paper kas been receiving 
on press, radio and 1'V. 

If a thousand readers went out and sold 
only 5 copies each this would send our 
circulation soaring upwards. (But don’t 
forget to inform the police first, as a matter 
of courtesy.) 

How about trying? What better way is 
there of making the cause we stand for 
more widely known ? 

If you really feel this street corner business 
is not your line - well, a postal order or 
a cheque for the Peace News Fund can 
help our other efforts to promote the paper. 


THE EDITOR 
total since February 1 


£295 


contributions this week £25 16 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
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Editorial 


FLEET STREET GOES RAL 


Last week Fleet Street suddenly became the 
passionate advocate of the right to disobey 
the law, and the right of the individual to 
put his conscience above the interests of 
the state. 


The issue on which Fleet Street became so 
radical was one in which its interests were 
closely involved - the right of the journalist, 
respected by custom though not by law, to 
keep his sources of information secret. 
This custom is abused in Fleet Street, 
where reporters virtually never give their 
sources, even when they could easily do so. 
In this way stories pinched from other 
papers are presented as original, and stories 
which are little more than rumours are 
printed as if they were matters of fact. 
Though the custom is taken to absurd 
Jengths, it is an important one, Without it 
litte could be learned of the activities of 
those in authority. The system acts as a 
check on the Government, It is not sur- 
prising that at the journalists’ trials the 
issue was presented in terms of the interests 
of the state. The Lord Chief Justice asked: 


“How can you say that there is dis- 
honour on you if you do what is your 
duty in the ordinary way as a citizen to 
put the interests of the state above 
everything ?” 

Although Mr. Mulholland and Mr, Foster 
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are not saints. alihough their stories may 
have been part of the anti-spy hysteria and 
their sources may have been doubtful, they 
deserve respect for putting the interests of 
reporting above the “ interests of the state.” 
The issues at stake are complicated - more 
complicated than the press made out. 
There are circumstances in which it might 
be right for a journalist to break his 
promise of secrecy. Nevertheless, the stand 
taken by the press on this issue is to be 
supported, and we print below some of the 
comments that were made. 


Daily Mail 


“To call these two martyrs would be to 
use a grandiose term which both would 
deprecate. But they certainly take their 
place among those who, in defiance cf laws 
and governments, have suffered for their 
beliefs, 

“The words of Mr. Foster in the High 
Court rank with similar historic utterances. 
“There has been made use in this court and 
elsewhere of the word duty,’ he said. 
“With the greatest respect I would like to 
say that we humble men have at least an 
equal access to the same word.’” - Daily 
Mail editorial, March 7. 


Daily Sketch 


“This is a bad day for Britain - the day 
on which Reginald Foster of the Sketch 
goes to jail. 

“He goes to defend your liberty and your 
freedom. 

“For, make no mistake about it, the press 


represents you. It stands four-square to 


defend your interests against rapacious 
bureaucracy and over-powerful govern- 
ment. ... 


“ Reginald Foster and Brendan Mulholland 
take their stand on conscience, honour and 
professional ethics” - The editor of the 
Daily Sketch, March 7. 


Daily Telegraph 


“Is it really satisfactory that... the law 
should create a number of Antigones - 
persons who suffer for putting conscience 
above reasons of State? Will there be 
nobody tempted to feel that, though justice 
has, of course, been done, It has not with 
complete clarity been seen to be done ? 
“Js it improper to ask that legal luminaries 
should try to devise some means whereby 
liberty of conscience should not be denied 
to journalists ? Let Parliament consider 
this possibility.” - Daily Telegraph editorial, 
March 7, 


The Times 


“ The people are being placed more and more 
at the mercy of authority and of the Execu- 
tive. The techniques of power, of political 
manipulation, of the predatoriness of official- 
dom, become ever more insidiously efficient. 
Against these, the community and the in- 
dividual have all too few safeguards. Parlia- 
ment is not a sure one. The Law is even 
less so. In spite of the boasting of the 
politicians that they no longer need to 
worry as they once did about the news- 
pipers, the most effective is still a vigilant 
press. . . . The basis of political freedom 
and the essence of democracy is the public’s 


‘AL CONSCIEN, 
CE 
RESTS! DeMocane ICED To 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The Labour Party’s new report on higher 
education has many fine things in it and it 
would be difficult to quarrel with its basic 
premise: ‘We start from the assumption 
that all young people should be able to re- 
ceive higher education to whatever extent 
their capacities fit them to benefit from it.” 
The prospect of 45 new universities in the 
next 20 years could be an exciting one. 

But Harold Wilson, in his introduction to 
the report, was careful not to let anyone 
get too excited. The Labour Party, he said, 
was “not committed to every detail pro- 
posed.” Since he gave no indication which 
details the party was committed to it seems 
as if the Labour Party is, in fact, com- 
mitted to none of them. On higher educa- 
tion, as on defence, the Labour Party has 
no more policy than “The Tories have 
swindled you for years; now give Labour 
a chance.” 

But even if the Labour Party really does 
build more universities than the Tories, 
there is reason to fear what they would do 
with them. The report suggested that the 
universities be brought under the Ministry 
of Education rather than be independent as 
they are now (at least in theory), Mr. Wil- 
son at the party’s press conference said he 
had great reservations about this and sug- 
gested that they might be put instead under 


the Minister for Science. 
tf * * 


In the January 18 Peace News we said that 
“In many parts of the country recruiting 
figures are especially high where unem- 
ployment is high also.” We also said “ The 
Government does not issue regional] figures 
for recruiting. It is time it did so.” 


It has 


now done so, in a written answer in Han- 
sard, February 7. The figures contained 
there do not, in fact, bear out our state- 
ment. Unemployment and recruiting to the 
armed forces do not appear to be closely 
related, either on a local basis or on 
the basis of the increase in unemployment 
over the past months. The Ministry of 
Defence is as puzzled as we are about the 
vagaries of recruiting trends. But they do 
agree that a “bit of trouble” like Korea, 
Suez or Cyprus boosts recruitment. 


” * * 


Two items in last Sunday's Observer told 
an all too familiar story of British foreign 
and colonial policy: 


1. “Somali tribesmen in the north-eastern 
part of Kenya want to secede and join 
Somalia. They have no cultural, tribal 
or economic links with the rest of 
Kenya. Somalis are determined to fight 
it out against Africans if Kenya be- 
comes independent without their seces- 
sion. The Africans feel equally strongly 
that Kenya must remain intact.” 

2. “In Nairobi yesterday Mr. Sandys, an- 
nouncing the British Government's deci- 
sion on the frontier district, said the 
predominantly Somali-populated area 
should not secede but become Kenya’s 
seventh province.” 

Although the Somali area is now quite 

poor there are rumours that oil might be 

found there, which is one reason why the 

Africans feel strongly “that Kenya must 

remain intact.” 

This situation looks very much like that of 

the Kurds in Irak and the Nagas in India, 


right to know, That right is more constantly 
being eroded by authority than any other. 
Newspapers cannot infcrm their readers 
unless they are themselves informed. Much 
of what they get depends absolutely on its 
source being kept secret. ... 

“That Parliament intended deliberately to 
challenge this convention is unlikely. ‘The 
trouble arises partly out of the constitutional 
nature of such bodies as the Vassall Tri- 
bunal ; cases before a High Court with its 
stricter rules would hardly be likely to stray 
into such territory. ... This is not to make 
martyrs out of journalists. . . . It is to 
ensure that a proper balance shall be kept 
within the state between those who order 
our lives and those who question their 
actions, between those who enact all the 
penalties of modern civilisation and those 
who seek redress, between those who thrive 
on faits accomplis and those who think 
there should be public discussion first. No 
doubt if enough journalists hold fast, the 
people will wake up in the end to what is 
at stake and the law will be put right.” - 
The Times leader, March 7. 


The Guardian 


* Although probably no one except Mr. 
Mulholland and Mr. Foster can know all 
the circumstances, it looks as if the over- 
riding duty to society did require the dis- 
closure of sources, if possible with their 
consent. .., 

“The code of secrecy is, however, an 
essential safeguard for people with facts to 
give... . This safeguard is far too valuable 
to be sacrificed, and it may well be a 
journalist’s duty to go to prison in defence 
of it.” - The Guardian editorial, March 7. 


Ts GAOLED 


except that here a possible war can be 
foreseen long in advance (no date for 
Kenya's independence has been set yet) and 
the British Government could possibly pre- 
vent it if it really wanted to. The solution 
may not be a simple one; but the new 
Government in Irak seems to have reached 
some kind of compromise with the Kurds, 
and it is surely not too early now for the 
British Government, the Kenyan Africans 
and the Somalis to talk their way towards 
a satisfactory solution before the Somatis 
fee] forced to fight for one 


* * * 


Michael Randle tells me that the only two 
people who sat for GCE examinations this 
year at Wormwood Scrubs were both 
convicted under the Official Secrets Act. 
One of them was himself. The other was 
George Blake, who was sentenced to 42 
years in May, 1961, for giving. information 
to the Russians. Mr. Blake sat “O” level 
exams. in British Constitution and Russian, 
and news has just reached us that he passed 
in both subjects. Now he will go on to 
study law, 

One of the tasks in the Russian paper was 
to write an essay on “ Where I would like 
to spend my summer holidays.” Mr. Blake 
chose Moscow. 

Michael Randle got to know George Blake 
well, and in a later issue of Peace News 
he will be writing au: account of his con- 
versations with him. He wil! also, when 
the Vassall Tribunal hearings are published, 
have more to say of his talks with the 
other most controversial! spy in recent 
years, 


Richard Jammes 


Argentina: 


coup d’etat in Argentina: 
soldiers reading a bulietin 
explaining why they are on 
armed duty in the streets 


a great 


white Congo 


The most obvious indication to the foreigner 
that something is wrong in Argentina is the 
Argentinians’ preoccupation with the fluctua- 
tions of their unstable peso. Newspapers 
and even stores - not to mention banks - 
draw crowds by posting the going US dollar 
exchange rate in special show windows, and 
the man in the street seems unable to get 
through his day without checking up. In 
Chile 1 met people who had not looked in 
weeks to see how fast their escudo is falling, 
but tm Argentina everyone seems to keep 
tabs on the progressively worsening situa- 
tiom, As well they might, for the country’s 
econamy is falling apart at the seams. 


In an effort to check the downward spiral 
that has inflated the peso by 30 per cent in 
the last three months, cutbacks are being 
made by government services (18,000 postal 
employees were fired in one day a few 
weeks ago), and private enterprise is trying 
to bold wages, a policy which, in the con- 
text of skyrocketing prices, only stirs up the 
workers. In January the unions struck 
Kaiser Industries of Argentina (owned by 
Henry Kaiser, who went bankrupt in the 
USA, came to Argentina, and is now going 
bankrupt here); when the Kaiser manage- 
ment showed an  intransigent attitude, 


workers locked the directors in their plant, 
doused the latter with kerosene and threat- 
ened to burn factory and managers to the 
ground. : 


In other sectors, too, the country is wind- 
ing down. People are wary of investing in 


HELP. 


\ 
Government savings programmes and of 
paying their social security premiums be- 
cause of inflation and because they fear 
that high-handed financial practices (taking 
money from where it is to put it where it 
isn't, regardless of budgetary provisions) 
will cause them to lose even what inflated 
funds they have laid away. 


Public health is in such a bad way that ; 
patients who manage to get hospital space § 
must bring their own syringes for injections ; 
or cat-gut if they are to be operated on. § 


Many who cannot afford to purchase anes- 
thetics simply do without. 


To catch up with housing needs in Buenos { 
Aires alone, about 500,000 units would have | 


to be built almost immediately. But private 
enterprise does not find low-cost housing 
lucrative, and the Government can only see 
its way clear to planning for 15.000 new 
units annually over the next few years. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about 
Argentina today is that in many respects it 
could not be called an under-developed 
country. It has tremendous material re- 
sources which, largely because of confusion 
(and not lack of human resources), are not 
being exploited. Argentina has the lowest 
percentage of illiterates (14 per cent) in 
Latin America, a large, technically qualified 
middle class, a small population-to-land 
ratio, and the great spacious pampas which, 
if rationally cultivated, could become the 
bread and meat basket of the continent. 
And yet, in absolute terms, livestock and 


HUNGER SWOLLEN STOMACHS 
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“Last summer's drought has bad terrible results, Many children are 
not eating every day ... we should have been lost without your help.” 
” 634 cases of malnutrition were admitted. Emaciation, pallor, 
rough dry skin, swollen legs—these familiar symptoms com- 
tinue to be seen and it is good to have the funds with which te 
deal effectively with the conditions," 
This is Oxfam in action, in the face of terrible need. If you haea 
foed, a home ... 80 much to be thankful for, please, please help, 
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Oxfam helps with many practical projects in &F 
countries. Helps the hungry, the homeless. Sends 
rapid help in emergencies. And gives long-term 
aid with seeds, livestock, tools and training— 
helping people to help themselves. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


y FAMINE RELIEF 
HEL ERS WA NTEP in every road and office. By collecting 


26 a month Pledged Gifts from 8 friends, you would raise £1 a month— 
enough to provide 2 children with a daily meal, or tools to grow more food. 
(illustrated news shows how gifts are used). Please write to bank address 
above for ‘ Explanatory leaflet on how to collect 2/6 Pledged Gifts.” 
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grain production is lower than it was 40 
years ago ! 

For each Argentinian one asks why this 
should be so, there is a slightly different 
explanation. Some areas of consensus do, 
however, emerge. Many people told me 
that Argentinians do not know how (or 
want) to work, and that the working class 
in particular, having had an easy time under 
Perén (who, before he fell, was planning to 
give workers a three months annual paid 
holiday) is undisciplined, does a sloppy job, 
and is ready to strike at the drop of a 
hat. Others point to the fact that the 
upper, and even middle, classes are allowed 
to export their money to Switzerland and 
elsewhere rather than encouraged to re- 
invest in the national economy. 

A further complicating ill, recognised by 
all Argentinians, is politica] instability. 
“Perén - the only solution” is scribbled 
on walls all over the country, and many 
Communists, sensing Perénism's resilient 
strength, hope to put up a common elec- 
toral list with Perénists in autumn’s next 
elections. Whether or not a majority of 
Argentinians would vote for a return to 
some form of corporatism is hard to tell, 
and probably a mecot question since the 
Government may not allow the ex-dictator’s 
followers to run. Still, with some eighteen 
political parties splitting the vote and coali- 
tions proving impossible (the situation is 
clearly reminiscent of Fourth Republic 
France) the appeal of a strong man and 
unified party is: clear enough. A “ caudillo” 
with some of Perén’s popular appeal and 
de Gaulle’s monetary conservatism could 
probably win the backing of the army’s all- 
important reformist wing and that of its 
unpredictable but powerful “ old guard ” as 
well. Then too, although improbable, a 
comeback by Perén himself (who is cur- 
rently living in Madrid) is not entirely out 
of the question. 

One possible alternative to total chaos is 
the development of strong, non-political 
social institutions such as co-operatives. 
The Argentinian co-ops are fairly healthy, 
all things considered, especially in the fer- 
tile littoral provinces of Santa Fé, Cérdoba 
and Buenos Aires, In this region there 
are some consumer co-ops and some co-op. 
savings banks, but most important is the 
co-operative processing and marketing net- 
work for dairy goods, which accounts for 
nearly three-quarters of the country’s butter 
production. Visiting the province of Santa 
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Fe, however, I found that, like so many of 
its counterparts in Europe and North 
America, the Argentine co-operative move- 
ment has all but abandoned the social and 
educational aspects of co-operation in 
favour of the economic. In other words, 
the co-operative here is seen as a kind of 
profit-sharing association (with minimal 
overhead costs) and not as essentially a 
force for reform. There was, for instance, 
a note of satisfaction in the voice of the 
manager of a co-op cheese processing plant 
in Galvez, about 250 miles inland from 
Buenos Aires, when he told me he treats 
his 130 workers the same way he would if 
he were working for private enterprise. 

In the immediate future the only brake that 
will probably be applied to Argentina’s 
downward spiral is a US loan, along the 
lines of the currency-bolstering the Amen- 
cans have just given Chile. It is likely that 
the Argentinian Foreign Minister Muniz, 
who went to Washington at the end of 
January, has already asked for this sort of 
help. However, aside from the unpleasant 
political implications of such help (a surer 
vote against Cuba in the Organisation of 
American States) it is clear that stop-gap 
action will not be enough. 

The present situation in Argentina has led 
one Italian journalist to label the country 
“a great white Congo.” Argentinians cer- 
tainly do not like to be compared with the 
Congolese, any more than they like to be 
thought of as under-developed. Yet there 
is some truth in the journalist’s phrase: in 
both countries there is a missing link some- 
where between potential prosperity and 
prosperity itself. If nothing else, Argen- 
tina’s predicament shows that a _ high 
literacy rate, a low population-land ratio, 2 
large technically competent middle class, 
and even European culture are not, alone, 
enough to guarantee “development.” 


BLACK & BLUE 
jazz and black humour 


Compere George Melly, with Agnes 
Bernelle, Fenella Fielding, The Tony 
Kinsey Quintet and many others. 


24 March, 7.30 p.m. at St. Pancras Town 
Hall, N.W.1 

Tickets 4s, 5s, 6s, from YCND, 2 ° 
Carthusian Street, £.C.1 
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Employment after childbirth: 
protection or restriction? 


Supercilious paternalism is the unlovely 
human weakness which produced Lord 
Balniel’s bill to regulate the paid employ- 
ment of women after childbirth. Lord 
Balniel is Tory MP for Hertford. The bill 
is a private member's bill which the Govern- 
ment is hustling through Parliament with 
indecent haste and with absolutely no 
publicity - for understandable reasons. At 
Teast sixteen top women’s organisations, 
including the National Council of Women 
and the two Married Women’s Associations, 
have protested vigorously against. the bill. 


The bill says that “the Minister (of Health) 
may by standing instrument make regula- 
tions restricting the employment of women 
for reward during the period following 
childbirth . . . and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of @ woman upon work of any 
‘specified class or description during such 
period after she has borne a child as may 
be so prescribed .. .” (My italics.) 

In other words, the Minister is to be given 
blanket powers to stop women from doing 
paid” work for a length of time which he 
will decide and regardless of the individual 
health and circumstances of each woman 
concerned; regardless of the opinion of her 
own doctor; and regardless, as the bill 


specifically provides, of whether she has a 
still-birth or not. So when the Minister 
said: “We are not considering solely the 
mother here, but the baby as well . . .” his 
words are given the lie by the terms of the 
bill. 

Women are to be “ protected against unscru- 
pulous employers.”” This phrase sounds odd 
enough from Tory lips. But the bill does 
not in fact protect women from exploitation. 
It creates many new problems and indig- 
nities for those women’ who work “for 
reward.” 

The recent Liberal Council described this 
bill as “being an unwarrantable invasion 
of individual liberty, and a frontal attack 
on the personal, economic and legal status 
of women.” The bill assumes that men who 
have had hernia operations, or an appendix 
removed, or some other. intestinal or 
stomach operation, are fully able to decide 
for themselves when they should return to 
work, with the aid of advice from their 
own doctors. Indeed women with such 
complaints are still left free in the same 
way. But a woman who has had a baby 
“must for her own sake be protected.” She 
is to be regulated, “restricted,” and con- 
trolled, not by her own doctor and her 
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Lawrence of Arabia 


Aian Lovell 


AMELS AND 


Two sequences from Lawrence of Arabia. 
One: T. E. Lawrence and his guide, after 
a long trek over the desert, reach a well. 
Suddenly a dot appears in the heat wave 
which covers the whole of the horizon. 
The dot elongates and becomes a shimmer- 
ing, curving line. The line turns into a 
man on a camel. As soon as he sees the 
man, the guide panics and reaches for his 
revolver. A shot rings out and the guide 
falls dead. The man on the camel ap- 
proaches and tells Lawrence that the well 
belongs to his tribe and that the dead guide 
should not have drunk from it as he came 
from a different tribe. Lawrence expostu- 
lates and says that as long as the Arabs 
behave in such a senseless way so long will 
they be defeated by the Turks. 


Two: Lawrence and his Arab servant 
arrive at British military headquarters after 
a journey through the desert which has ex- 
hausted and nearly killed them. Lawrence 
immediately takes his servant into the 
officers’ mess for a drink. The officers in 
the mess protest loudly that an Arab 
should not be brought in there. The secre- 
tary of the mess argues with Lawrence. 
Shaking with anger, Lawrence insists that 
the boy should be given a drink. 


For an enlightened film-goer, the second 
sequence is morally the right one. The 
first seems to demonstrate how savage the 
Arabs are. The second is an attack on the 
stupidity and prejudice of the white man. 
For the liberal there is no doubt which 
attitute he prefers and which attitude is 
politically relevant at the present time. Yet, 
artistically, the first sequence works and the 
second doesn’t. The dot changing into a 
man is a striking image which captures the 
menace of the desert in a disturbing way. 
The second sequence is conventionally and 
clumsily handled. A shot of Lawrence and 
his servant walking into the mess, then cut 


to a shot of an oflicer murmuring “It’s dis- 
graceful, You cant do this, Lawrence,” 
then back to Lawrence and his servant, 
then cut back to officers making similar 
remarks. 


As always, the artistic failure is a moral 
one as well. The second sequence, how- 
ever much it is in accord with our own 
attitudes, provokes a crude response, The 
officers are seen only in terms of their pre- 
judices and we can easily dismiss them as 
blind and stupid. But the logical result of 
this is that we parronise the Arab servant 
and think how unfortunate he is to be the 
victim of such stupidity. In the first 
sequence we are shocked by the reason for 
the killing, but the power of the image 
forces us to check our immediate judgment. 
This is not a world we know; we cannot 
easily apply our own morality. We have to 
wait and see. The image of the dot be 
come man makes us respect the world of 
the Arab and the desert, however strange it 
may seem. 


In making Lawrence of Arabia, David 
Lean, the director, and Robert Bolt, the 
scriptwriter, seem to have consciously set 
out to meet the usual criticism that is made 
of film “epics” - that they are only spec- 
tacles and that there is nothing in them for 
the audience’s intelligence. This film isn’t 
just a spectacle and there is certainly some- 
thing in it for the audience’s intelligence. 
Lawrence’s personality, with all its contra- 
dictions, is explored. Political and: social 
points about the position of the British 
Army in the Middle East are made. But 
Robert Bolt has worked the script out in a 
very mechanical way. Throughout, the film 
the response the audience should make is 
assumed, as in the racial prejudice 
sequence, not created, as it is in the first 
scene I described. The incidents are often 
just demonstrations of a preconceived posi- 


own decision, but by a man she is never 
likely to meet who thinks he knows .what 
is best for her. 


But only if she is a working mother; that 
is to say, only if she is a worker in a 
cotton mill, a shop, an office or something 
of that kind. There is to be no stopping the 
woman who lugs-coals up the stairs, scrubs 
the floor and pills the furniture around to 
sweep behind it, whether she does that at 
home or for an employer. But she may 
not return to the comparative ease and 
calm of a desk job. A self-employed profes- 
sional woman will, we are told, not be 
stopped, but a professional woman doing 
identical. work, but as somebody else’s 
employee, will, or ‘can, be stopped. A 
woman helping her husband in the shop 
for nothing can continue - but should. she 
get paid, she can be stopped. 

As Judith Hart said in the committee stage 
of the bill in support. of Joan Vickers” 
defeated amendment: ‘“ What is needed to 
protect women’s health is a restriction on 
the employer so that he cannot dismiss a 
woman for any reason connected with the 
fact that she is having a child, and an 
obligation on him to pay her wages for a 
certain period before the birth and after- 
wards. That is a different approach from 
that proposed in the bill...and would 
recognise the right of women to be treated 
as adults with their own feelings.”’ 

If this idea were formulated into a bill. 
together with provision for the recovery 
of at least part of the. amount spent by 
employers from the national exchequer, then 
the concern of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation (who supported the Balniel bill) to 
protect women’s health would be met. This 
idea was rejected. The advice of the people 
who are to be “ restricted.” was not sought, 


_ployer who knowingly contravenes 


and when-it was given anyway, it was 
brushed aside with sentimental platitudes. 
But the bill goes further still: It provides 
local authorities with powers to send officers 
to any premises, including private homes. 
“at all reasonable hours,” if a warrant is 
granted. 


“On what source of information will the 
officer act? * asked Mrs McLaughlin. “ How 
will the information be accepted and 
through whom? ” 

“It is difficult,” replied the Minister, “to 
answer a question of that kind.” And 
he did not attempt to do so. So Mrs 
McLaughlin suggested that it. would be “ by 
means of anonymous. letters or something 
like that,” and again the Minister was not 
reassuring: “That js the sort of thing we 
shaH bear in mind ‘when.-making the regu- 
lations, but it is impossible fo give a precise 
answer this morning.”. Finally, any em- 
the 
ministerial regulations can be fined £60. 
Both employer and employee, therefore, are 
liable to have snoopers around asking 
questions on the basis of anonymous letters. 
This could Icad to acutely embarrassing 
and undignified situations. The private life 
of an unmatried mether would be subject 
to the constant threat of investigation; the 
bill may well provide a heyday for black- 
mailers. 

Furthermore, as the bill will clearly place 
additional obstacles in the way of female 
employment, women may be able to get 
work only by accepting sweated fabour 
wages. And even so many jobs may well 
be released - for men. So. in the light of 
the present unemployment crisis, the 
Government's rea] intentions become clear. 
Manuela Sykes is prospective Liberal par- 
liamentary candidate for Ipswich. 


Sparrows Can't Sing 


SPARROWS 


tion. Whenever one of these incidents 
occurs the film becomes flat and unin- 
spired, 


In any case, I think that the traditional 
criticism of the film epic is a misconceived 
one. If you are committed to a “big” 
subject, a star cast, wide screen and strange 
locations you should exploit these qualities. 
It is silly to Jook for the qualities of a 
small-scale, naturalist play like, say, The 
Tiger and the Horse, in a large-scale film 
like Lawrence of Arabia. Because of a 
misconceived respect for this kind of intel- 
lectual quality, David Lean relegates the 
things an epic can do well to the periphery 
of the film. Shots of armies galloping 
through the desert are clearly not making 
“points,” and are seen as only the visual 
trimmings of the story. The one exception 
to this is the first sequence I described, 
which is both visually exciting and makes 
a complex point. 


The film has been widely praised for its 
desert photography and it certainly is 
striking. But even here David Lean fails. 
The desert photography is never dramatic. 
The desert is always seen from a tourists’ 
viewpoint. In the end Lean’s technical 
skill is deadening; those careful composi- 
tions, the neat editing, the use of colour, 
eventually tame the desert. 


e * * 


Nothing could be further from Lawrence of 
Arabia than Joan Littlewood’s first film, 
Sparrows Can’t Sing. Shot in black and 
white on a small screen, and filmed mainly 
on location in the East End of London, 
its earthy and vulgar tone would, I 
ami sure, embarrass David Lean. There 
is a physical quality in the acting of Bar- 
bara Windsor and James Booth which is 
completely foreign to traditional British 
actors like Jack Hawkins and Anthony 


Earle Reynolds 


Quayle. If Lawrence of Arabia is an ex- 
ample of British middle class cinema, 
Sparrows Can't Sing is working class. Since 
the British cinema has been predominantly 
middle class for so long one is inclined to 
welcome Sparrows Can’t Sing. And yet if 
I had to choose between the two films, I 
think I should choose Lawrence. 


Joan Littlewood seems to have got herself 
into an artistic dead end. With plays like 
The Hostage and A Taste of Honey in her 
best period at Theatre Workshop, she liber- 
ated the British theatre from the frozen 
conventions of the orthodox stage. But 
when she didn't get a regular supply of 
good plays she turned to plays which had 
nothing but the externals of her style, like 
Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be. So far 
as I can judge by the film, Sparrows Can’t 
Sing, which was originally produced at 
Theatre Workshop, seems to be one of 
these. The story, a sailor coming home to 
find his wife settled down with another 
man, is very slight. And the humour of 
the piece quickly peters out or becomes 
repetitive. By the end of the film there is 
nothing there at all. 


To make things worse, Joan Littlewood has 
made the film in the worst traditions of the 
British cinema. The compositions are poor, 
the editing. pedestrian, and the. lighting flat 
and dead. ‘The only difference from the 
orthodox British film is a certain carefree, 
slapdash quality. Joan Littlewood seems to 
have had no interest in the cinema as a 
medium at all. This is not just a purist 
film critic’s objection. For instance, the 
thythm of the action often works against 
the rhythm of the film so that you either 
feel irritated at having missed something or 
at being ahead of the film. And if you're 
going to use an actress who is as blatantly 
sexual as Barbara Windsor, why disguise 
this quality with flat lighting ? 


The attitude ‘behind the making of 
Sparrows Can't Sing is just the kind of 
attitude that Joan Littlewood rebelled 
against so strongly ini the theatre. She 
doesn’t seem to have cared much when she 
made the film. Whatever his defects, David 
Lean never has this kind of contempt for 
his audience. 
* * * 

Leeds University film society produces a 
magazine, Scope, which ought to be better 
known. Besides reviews of. current films in 
Leeds, it also carries general articles on the 
cinema. The society is both active and 
imaginative in other ways too. In January 
they mounted a week’s programme of. films 
under the general title of “ War and Peace.” 


MEMORIES OF HIROSHIMA 


‘This is the second part of Earle Reynolds’ 
“etter from Japan.” The first part appeared 
in “Peace News” on March 1. 


Dr. Robert J. Lifton, psychiatrist from Yale 
University, spent almost half of 1962 in 
Hirashima. Recently he gave a report on 
, his research, at a mecting sponsored by the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Dr. Lifton said that for most 
victims the moment the: bomb went offi is 
. still recalled vividly. Their immediate 
reaction was “I am going to die.” Then, 
_ as weeks went on, and seemingly healthy 
’ people began to die from radiation sickness, 
and when, several years later, deaths, from 
leukemia and other diseases began to in- 
crease, the survivors gradually assumed a 
_ new personality, described by Dr. Lifton as 
“an identity with the doomed.” They feel 
“T almost died. I should have died. I am 
not wholly alive.” 


High radioactivity from nuclear weapons 
tests is a constant problem in Japan. This 
winter the problem has been particularly 
acute, because of the abundance of “hot 
snow.” Snow, of course, does not have the 
fast run-off of rain, stays on the spot much 
longer, and hence is much more dangerous. 
In the Hiroshima région, for instance, snow 
which fell in late January had a radio- 
activity count “132 times as high as the 
amount of radioactivity contained in water 
considered fit for drinking, according to 
the, Science and Technology Agency. Resi- 


dents were warned by the University Radio- 
activity Centre not to drink melted snow. 


e * * * 


Children of the A-Bomb, a series of auto- 
biographical essays written by surviving 
children of Hiroshima, and collected by the 
late Professor Arata Osada, has been 
published in America by Putnams. An 
earlier English edition was published in 
1959 in Japan, but not widely distributed. 
These accounts, written in 1951, are by 
children who at the time of the bomb were 
from four years of age upwards. 


This book will be required reading for all 
nuclear strategists. It will greatly facilitate 
the making, of scenarios of the: effects on 
human beings of nuclear attack. War games 
specialists will welcome this unbiased, 
teliable, basic information, now available in 
English. The simple, direct statements of 
these child survivors can, with a minimum 
of processing, be fed directly into the 
computer: 


1. What is it like to be an A-bomb victim? 
{Girl, five years old): 


“| ..a lot of blood came out of my ears 
and it didn’t stop for a long time. Even 
when we put cotton and gauze in, the 
blood came pouring out between my 
fingers holding the cotton and gauze in 
place .. . When I looked at Mother she 
was all bloody below the hips... A big 
piece of glass was still sticking in 


Mother's back . . . The edges of the cut 
were sort of swollen out like the lips of 
a savage... a pain stabbed me so I lay 
down. When J woke up... I tried to lift 
up my head (but) it was stuck to the 
mattress by the blood that had seeped 
out and I couldn't lift it...” 


2. Which provides the stronger motivation, 
horror or thirst? 
(Boy, eight): 


“T got terribly thirsty so I went to the 
river to drink. From upstream a great 
many black and burned corpses came 
floating down the river. I pushed them 
away and drank the water.” 


3. How much can official help be depended 
upon? 

(Boy, eleven) 
“Just then an officer came past... Father 
knelt on the ground as he made his plea 
-‘ My wife is caught under here. Please 
be so good as to rescue her’ - but the 
officer did not even bother to answer as 
he went on past.” 


4. What is the sequence of events in death 
from radiation? 

(Boy, eleven) 
“There my brother, not even looking tired 
and without a single scratch, was waiting 
for us... But after that day my brother 
was somehow different from his usual 
self and there was something funny about 
him. He didn’t have any appetite and he 
just kept saying he wanted fruit... One 
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It was an effort that put most of the 


National 
shame. 


Film Theatre’s programmes to 


* * * 


The BBC did film enthusiasts proud with 
their recent Friday night film series, To 
show films of the quatity of 4 Generation, 
Ashes and Diamonds and Lady with the 
Little Dog was a brave thing to do, and I 
hope they resume the series later. There 
may be snags, however, because the distri- 
butor who supplied most of the films for 
the series is now in trouble with the film 
distributors’ organisation who object to any 
co-operation with television. If would be 
scandalous if they stopped the BBC putting 
on a similar series in future. 


day...he came back, and that evening 
he said he had a headache and went to 
bed. His sickness got worse... Already 
half his hair had fallen out . . . My 
brother's mind was perfectly clear .. . 
He kept screaming with pain and he 
always wanted to drink water . . . he 
couldn’t lie still... waving his head back 
and forth, and I simply couldn’t stand 
being. near and watching him: While I 
was looking he vomited up a thing... 
I don’t know whether it was a lump of 
blood .or a piece.of flesh or what... 
Pretty soon after this he drew his last 
breath ... My brother was thirteen years 
old.” 


5. Can the citizen be depended upon to 
show initiative? 


(Girl, five) 


“A little farther on there was a woman 
with a big log fallen across her Jegs so 
that she couldn’t get away. When Father 
saw that he shouted ‘Please come and 
help!’ But not a single person came, to 
help. They were all too intent on saving 
themselves. Finally Father lost his 
patience, and . . . took a rusty saw and 
cut off her leg and rescued her.” 


6. How about the casualty rate? 


(Girl, five) : 
“ Mother told us that of the six hundred 
students of my sister’s high school .. . 


593 had died and only seven left alive. 
After a week those seven all died too.” 
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Raymond Challinor ARMS AND THE 


The Man on Horseback, by Professor S. 
E. Finer. (Pall Mall Press, 27s 6d.) 


Armed Forces in Peacetime. Britain 1918- 
1939. Dr. Robin Higham. (Foulis. 63s.) 


Karl Marx maintained that the state is “a 
body of armed men”. it is based on force. 
Lenin ruefully added that the politically 
backward in Tsarist Russia, unable to 
grasp this fact, might have the truth ham- 
mered home with the aid of a policeman’s 
truncheon. Today in Britain sit-down 
demonstrators, by their encounters with the 
state, may have had their political educa- 
tion improved in other, no less unpleasant, 
ways. It is based on force. 


But the state is not simply “a body of 
armed men.” Otherwise Professor Finer 
would have been unable to write his stimu- 
lating book, examining the varied relation- 
ships between civilian and military author- 
ities, Everywhere the generals would be 
in control. But Professor Finer shows, 
with a wealth of detail collected from all 
over the world, that overt military control 
is rare in politically mature countries, 

At first glance this may seem surprising: 
potentially in every country the military has 
overwhelming might. Heavily armed, dis- 
ciplined, firmly under a central command, 
nothing could stop it seizing power and 
brushing the civil authorities aside like 
dust, 

Why doesn’t it? Professor Finer answers 
that modern society is highly complex, has 


an intricate division of labour; no military 
power could hope to supplant the skilled, 
highly-trained civil service and efficiently 
fulfil its functions. Theretore the military 
can only nope to come to power in a 
highly developed community with the con- 
nivance or support of the Civil Service. 

To illustrate the point, he cites the two re- 
volts of the French Army in Algeria in 
1958 and 1961. The first “‘ demonstrated 
that the army could intimidate a govern- 
ment into resigning - provided the army 
had powerful civilian support. But it re 
ceived such support only by adopting as its 
candidate one who was a masterful public 
figure in his own right. and a politician to 
boot. April 22 demonstrated. per contra, 
that by defying this figure it brought against 
itself the full weight of civilian resistance, 
and that in face of this it was powerless.” 
Generals Challe, Salan & Co., had also 
encountered an obstacle that bedevils all 
such military coups d’état, even those that 
are successful. The army has established 
itself through superior force; it does not 
possess the authority to govern. People do 
not regard it as the rightful, lawful Gov- 
ernment; the co-operation is either denied 
or given grudgingly. Realising that this 
handicap exists, military rulers usually try 
to acquire a cloak of legality. Some, like 
General Gursel in Turkey and General 
Aref in Iraq, claim to be only caretakers, 
there until a government based on election 
can take over. Others, like Generals 
Nasser, De Gaulle and Franco, hold 
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The UN behind the scenes 


United Nations: Piety, Myth and Truth, 
by Andrew Boyd. (Penguin Special 
3s. 6d.) 


The author of this book believes that it is 
better that people should argue about the 
United Nations than that they should dis- 
regard it. He therefore sets out to explain 
the essential realities of the organisation, so 
that argument may be informed and fruit- 
ful. His way of doing so is to look behind 
the scene of what is actually going on 
rather than examine the purpose and struc- 
ture of the UN. 

The book is not in any sense a popular ex- 
planation of the UN. Frankly, the style of 
the book and the author's approach to his 
subject tend to destroy the purpose he has 
in mind, He often seems to be more inter- 
ested in the elaboration of his own style 
and presentation of his material than he is 
in his actual subject. Some of the headings 
of chapters and sections indicate this. 
What, for instance, is the reader to expect 
from “ Good Old Mum,” “ The Saints have 
come marching in” as sub-headings for 
“Mysticism and Nonsense”? Moreover, 
if the author's style is too complicated to 
make an appeal to a reader who wants in- 
formation for the purpose of argument and 
understanding, he seems also unable to 
avoid a bias which results from his own 
conception of what the UN should do or in 
some cases is actually doing. The result is 
not so much a factual and informative 
account which would be useful for argu- 
ment, as a book which is in itself an argu- 
ment for one particular conception of the 
UN. 


The book is of most interest when it does 
deal with behind the scene events in a more 
Positive way, as, for example, when the 
author gives some comparison between 
Trygve Lie and Hammarskjold, shows the 
increasing authority claimed by the Secre- 
tary-General, the consequences of “use 
your own judgment” mandates leading to 
action in the case of Suez-Sinai, the Cam- 
bodian-Thailand disputes, Laos and finally 
the Congo, and, incidentally, the troika 
plan, which has not been finally dropped. 
But the book is more concerned with justi- 
fication for the military intervention of the 
United Nations than with the task of secur- 
ing a disarmed world and the building up 


of the machinery of conciliation and nego- 
tiation. Through most of the book inter- 
national peacekeeping seems to imply and 
involve the right of the UN to make war. 
Any serious reference to disarmament is re- 
served for the concluding pages. Perhaps 
the general approach of the author can be 
summed up in his judgment that the chance 
of escaping from the nuclear rat-race and 
reaching a disarmed and peaceful world 
depends most of all on making the existing 
means of active military intervention more 
effective. 

Though that may not be the author’s pur- 
pose, the book seems to go a long way 
towards justifying the recent criticisms by 
both the British Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, and the suspicion that the 
UN has been used for political purposes in 
the Congo. It justifies, if it does not clearly 
explain, the crisis of confidence through 
which the UN is passing and the view that 
so long as member states insist on the main- 
tenance of independent sovereign rights and 
rely upon a system of collective security 
and corporate military action to make or 
maintain peace, and so long as there is no 
determined effort to strengthen or create the 
machinery for conciliation and negotiation 
the UN will continue to be used as an in- 
strument of power politics and national in- 
terests and so frustrate the hopes enshrined 
in the preamble to the Charter: ‘‘ We, the 
peoples . . . determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war... 
to promote better standards of life in larger 
freedom . . . to live in peace with one 
another as good neighbours . have 
agreed to the present charter and do estab- 
lish an international organisation. 

“To fulfil the purposes for which it was 
established the UN acts in accordance with 
the following principles . . . to settle inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means, to re- 
frain in international relations from the 
threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” 

Unfortunately, the author seems to have 
little faith in the main purpose of the 
United Nations and little hope that the 
Charter can be so revised or the activities 
of the UN so changed as to make it con- 
form to the original spirit and purpose of 
the Charter. 


STATE 


plebiscites to give the trappings of legality 
to power gained by the use of naked force. 
Where such stratagems are not adopted 
military might remains the sole basis for 
government, and the dictator’s reign is 
likely to be solitary, nasty, brutish and 
short - as the crumpled corpse of Kassem 
eloquently testifies. 


Force must be wedded to authority. Other- 
wise, as Rousseau wrote 200 years ago, 
“Every force that is greater than the first 
succeeds to its right. As soon as it is 
possible to disobey with impunity, disabedi- 
ence is legitimate; and the strongest being 
always in the right, the only thing that 
matters is to act as to become the 
strongest.” 


The military have a greater chance of suc- 
cessful intervention in politics, argues Pro- 
fessor Finer, where the level of political 
development is low. If the role of the 
government consists almost entirely of 
maintaining law and order, then this can 
be done as well, perhaps better, by a 
general than by a politician. Moreover in 
primitive economies the army, usually run 
as a self-contained unit with its own 
system of supply, engineering, communi- 
cation, and sometimes education, can be 
markedly more efficient than the central 
government. Naturally, it tends to en- 
croach upon, or do by default, functions 
that we in Britain would unquestionably 
consider the prerogative of the civil admin- 
istration. For instance in Brazil, a country 
far from being the most backward, the 
army has explored the interior, set up tele- 
graph and wireless stations, developed 
agricultural colonies and educated the 
Indians. Similarly, the Argentinian Army 
has built roads, schools and hospitals, as 
well as helping to develop the oil industry. 


In under-developed countries the military, 
even where it is not directly in political 
control, still casts a long shadow over 
society. 


With the aid of elaborate diagrams, Pro- 
fessor Finer argues that the military’s ambit 
of political action is more constricted as a 
society becomes more mature. From be- 
ing able to dismiss the civil government at 
will in many backward countries, the mili- 
tary are limited almost entirely to consti- 
tutional means in developed countries like 
Britain. Finer’s theory could be called The 
Law of Diminishing Military Interference. 
While it may be comforting, in my opinion 
it is a grossly misleading theory. The mili- 
tary’s role has grown, not shrunk, in an age 
that has been distinguished by the vast 
amount of human ingenuity and effort ex- 
pended on devising new and better methods 
of slaughter. In his book, World Politics 
Faces Economics, Harold D. Lasswell com- 
putes a conflict index, compiled on the 
same principal as a cost of living index. 
It clearly shows that wars have increased 
in severity and magnitude: 
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Calculated in terms of the size of the fight- 
ing force, number of casualties, number of 
countries involved, and proportion of com- 
batants to total population, it indicates in 
a dramatic way that, if man does not 
commit suicide, a hundred years hence be 
will regard the 20th century as “ the century 
of carnage.” Never before have human 
beings indulged in such wholesale killings 
with such equanimity. And this is not due 
to tribal fights in darkest Africa: it is a 
direct result of the so-called civilised 
countries, where Finer contends that the 
military's role has become, or is becoming. 
minimal. 


Finer’s error stems from viewing the mili- 
tary in abstract instead of secing it as part 
of a vast constellation of power which 
unites arms manufacturers, monopolis:. 
and politicians with the top brass. As Pro- 
fessor Wright Mills wrote: “ Yes, there is 
a military clique, but it is more accurately 
termed the power élite, for it is composed 
of economic, political, as well as military 
men, whose interests have increasingly co- 
incided, {In order to understand the role of 
the military within the power élite we must 
understand the role of the corporation exe- 
cutive and the politician within it.” 


Failing to make such an analysis, Professor 
Finer’s is a topsy-turvy world. He does not 
see how pervasive militarism is seeping into 
every pore of British, American and Rus- 
sian life. His yardstick for measuring the 
influence of the military is whether it 
directly controls the government; a better 
measuring tape would be the percentage of 
national resources devoted to the armed 
forces. It would be a definite indication, 
in guns-or-butter terms, of the power of 
militarism in each country. 


Professor Finer's misappraisal of militarism 
results in his dealing at length with the 
military dictators of Latin America in iso- 
lation, He does not appear to realise that 
they are cardboard characters, owing their 
power to the United States. Without sus- 
tenance from the American dollar they 
would collapse overnight. It is President 
Kennedy and his colleagues, not pathetic 
figures like General Somoza, who are the 
source of militarism and dictatorship in 
South America. 


In spite of my strictures, I would like to 
recommend Professor Finer’s book. It is 
an interesting, well-written and comprehen- 
sive account of a subject that concerns us 
all. 


Dr. Robin Higham has also written a book 
that has involved considerable research. It 
contains much useful information, but un- 
fortunately it was marred for me by a poli- 
tical attitude that I find deeply repugnant. 
He calls miners, striking against a wage 
reduction in 1925, “ malcontents,” Brigadier 
Dwyer, responsible for massacring unarmed 
Indians at Amritsar in 1919 is styled as a 
“martyr,” and he rails against “ fuzzy 
thinking and numerous tantalising distrac- 
tions, such as disarmament and the out- 
lawing of war as an instrument of national 


policy.” 
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Canadian CND acts in ‘nuclear election’ 


The Canadian Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 

armament has issued an urgent appeal to 

peace groups all over the world for help at 

a crucial time in Canadian history: 
“As you know,” it states, “the Gevern- 
ment of Prime Minister Diefenbaker fell 
on the question of defence and foreign 
policy. We are now preparing for the 
election of April 8. This is the most 
important election in Canadian history, 
and perhaps for the world, It has been 
called the nuclear election. 
“The Progressive Conservative Party is 
split on the question of Canada’s accept- 
ance of US nuclear arms, with Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker against the 
weapons, The Liberal Party under Mr. 
Pearson, the Nobel Prize winner, is for 
the weapons. The New Democratic Party 
is against. The Social Credit Party is 
split.” 

The letter appeals for practical help all 

over the world by: 
i. Sending letters against Canada’s 
acceptance of nuclear weapons to the 
Canadian Ambassader, asking him to 
forward them to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 
2. Holding silent vigils outside Canadian 
embassies on March 31. 

Information about activities undertaken 

should be sent to the Canadian CND, 911 

St. James Street West, Montreal 3, Canada, 

to arrive not later than April 1 

In Britain the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 

armament is not organising a demonstra- 


tion, but it is asking local groups to send 
letters, and has pointed out the incongruity 
of Mr. Pearson's advocacy of nuclear 
Wenner and his tenure of a Nobel Peace 
rize, 

The Committee of 100 is also asking groups 
to send letters, but has not yet decided on 
a demonstration. 


Has Canada already 
got the bomb? 


A nuclear bomb dump is being built at the 
end of one runway at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force CF-104 low-level jet bomber 
base in Zweibrucken, West Germany, 
according to a report in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail on March 5, 

The report states that the several small 
buildings are surrounded by barbed wire. 
The RCAF has bought 34 German shecp- 
degs for $100 each to patrol with their 
RCAF trainers night and day outside the 
barbed wire. It continues: 

“Inside the wire a US crew would main- 
tain custody over the bombs, If the use of 
the bombs were authorised by the United 
States an RCAF crew would fit them in a 
pod hanging below the CF-104 and the US 
crew would fuse them. 

“One 18-plane CF-104 squadron has been 
formed and has been flying the supersonic 
aircraft since January. It is considered 
operational, apart from not having its arma- 
ment.” 


French help for canned milk project 


AID FOR ALGERIA—FROM ALDERMASTON 


A human chain stretching across Britain 
and France to bring gifts of food to the 
under-nourished people of North Africa 
may be set up at the end of this ycar’s 
Aldermaston march. 

A suggestion by Winifred Howard (wife of 
Michael Howard, marshal of the first Alder- 
maston march) that marchers bring a tin of 
dried milk with them to London for dis- 
patch to North Africa was endorsed by the 
National Council of CND last weekend in 
London. 

After the march volunteer drivers will take 
the tins to the coast. War on Want has 


undertaken to cover the cost of transport 
across the English Channel. In France, 
Action Civique Non-Violente is ready to 
arrange transport to the Mediterranean 
coast and shipment to North Africa. 

Recalling the words from the Aldermaston 
march song, “H-Bomb’s Thunder”: “ We 
can see the hungry fed, house the homeless, 
help the needy,” Winifred Howard writes: 
“There is no reason why such a project 
should interfere with the smooth running of 
the march. The individual marcher would 
take his gift to Aldermaston and carry it 
from there to Hyde Park, where it could be 


Airmen at Shepton Mallet 


Michael McKenna and Edward Parker, the 
two airmen who were sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment for writing to Peace 
News |suggesting the formation of a forces 
CND group, are serving their sentence in 
the mililary prison at Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset. They can receive letters, 


On March 7, Mr, W. D. Chapman, Labour 
MP for Birmingham, Northfield, asked in 


Manning discharged 
Last week airman Keith Manning was dis- 
charged from the RAF on medical grounds. 
He had written two letters to Peace News 
supporting unilateral disarmament. On 
March 7 his commanding officer at RAF 
Hemswell, Group Captain S. B. Boast, told 
a Guardian reporter: 


“Manning is no longer my problem. He 
has been discharged on medical grounds, 
quite genuine ones, which were under in- 
vestigation before he started this correspon- 
dence, Discipline action was not taken 

, against him because of his original letter. I 
did not consider it was merited. He worked 
here in the sick-bay and was never regarded 
as a security risk.” 


Missile goes astray 


A United States Nike-Ajax anti-aircraft 
missile was exploded deliberately after it 
had risen 65 feet on March 5, it was ad- 
mitted last Friday. The Nike-Ajax can be 
fitted with a nuclear or a conventional war- 
head, but the missile involved in the acci- 
dent had only a conventional high ex- 
plosive one. 

The accident occurred at a firing ramp at 
Baumholder, in West Germany. <A spokes- 
man for the 32nd Brigade said that parts of 
the exploding missile fell back into the 
base. No one was injured. A commission 
of experts is investigating the accident, the 
first of its kind in Europe. - Daily Tele- 
graph, March 9. 


the Commons whether the Secretary of 
State for Air would reduce the sentences 
“in view of the fact that there was no 
evidence at their trial of malevolent intent.” 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, Secretary of State for 
Air, replied: “The sentences have been 
confirmed and will now be reviewed by the 
Air Council. It would not be proper for 
Me to anticipate that review.” 

The parents of Edward Parker told Peace 
News this week: “We would like people 
to know that we stand firmly behind our 
son.” 

Emphasising that it required courage for a 
man to go to prison for what he believed 
to be right, they added: 

“There are very few of us who will go the 
whole way, we feel very proud of him, 
even though we are both worried and upset 
over his sentence.” 

The Weston-super-Mare CND hope to hold 
a vigil at the prison, the group secretary, 
Mr. A. B, Lake, of 19 West Street. Banwell, 
near Weston-super-Mare, told Peace News 
on Monday. 


News in brief 


Potice removed members of the West 
London Working Group of the Committee 
of 100 from Paddington Town Hall on 
February 28 when two of their members 
spoke from the gallery on the issue of civil 
defence. None of the councillors present 
had anything to say when the issue of civil 
defence came up on the agenda. 

A Canadian Committee for World Relief 
has been set up in Canada, after the pattern 
of Oxfam in Britain. The new organisation, 
though independent, will have close links 
with Oxfam. Its address is 113 St. George 
St., Toronto. 

At an art auction held in Toronto on 
March 1! the Canadian Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament raised $7,000 for its 
funds. The money raised came from some 
55 paintings and sculptures donated by the 
artists, 


Ottawa, late 1962. Four members of the Canadian Committee of 100 demon- 
strate at the Canadian Prime Minister’s residence. The nuclear arms question 


is to be a major issue in the elections on 


handed in at a central collecting point. Not 
until the march is over would any further 
help be needed. 

“Would we be cutting across any of the 
existing schemes to ‘help the needy’? I 
have been in touch with the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, with Air Vice-Marshal 
Mercer of UNICEF, with War on Want, 
and with the representative in England of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Talking to each of them, I was impressed 
again and again by the urgency of their 
pleas to relieve by any means the desper- 
ate need that exists in so many parts of the 
world. By each of them I was assured that 
they would do nothing but welcome a 
scheme of private collection. Advice and 
help was offered. Algeria represented the 
greatest need near at hand, said the High 
Commissioner’s office. 


“Tf we can carry through such an effort 
the nuclear disarmament movement will 
have demonstrated not only our belief that 
we should unilaterally renounce nuclear 
weapons but also demonstrated that if our 
national governments will not recognise the 
fact that preservation of life is more im- 
portant than preparation for death we, as 


From Wendy Butlin 
Pat Arrowsmith 


Last April Pat Arrowsmith was arrested in 
Bootle immediately after speaking about 
unilateral nuclear disarmament at a meeting 
of dockers. She was charged with obstruc- 
tion and fined £2 by a magistrates’ court. 
Several dockers gave evidence on her behalf, 
and about sixty of them took time off to 
attend the court in order to show support 
for her. The justices at Quarter Sessions, 
where she appealed, upheld the conviction 
though expressing the opinion tbat the 
charge should not have been brought. Last 
week her appeal was heard in the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court - and dismissed. 


Section 121 of the Highways Act, 1959, 
under which Pat Arrowsmith was charged, 
states that “if a person without lawful 
authority or excuse in any way wilfully 
obstructs the free passage along the highway 
he shall be guilty of an offence.” Her 
counsel submitted that there was no “ mens 
rea” (criminal intention) on her part to 
cause an obstruction and at no stage did 
she “ wilfully and without lawful authority” 
do so. He pointed out that: 
1. The place where it was held is regularly 
used for meetings ; 
2. The police knew that the meeting was to 
take place ; 
3. The police stood around whilst the 
meeting was in progress and did not 
attempt to stop it; 


April 8. 


ordinary citizens on the Aldermaston 
march, will, We can, with the co-opera- 
tion and possibly similar action by our 
European friends, give a practical and posi- 
tive meaning to the international nature of 
the revolt against the bomb.” 


From France, Claude Michel, of Action 
Civique Non-Violente, writes : 


“Your idea interests us greatly. Firstly, 
because this may perhaps enable us to 
organise something interesting in France 
directly linked with Aldermaston, taking 
advantage in some way of the renown of 
that march. Secondly, because we think 
that this gives a quite different direction to 
the British movement and brings to it a 
positive element that we have long regretted 
not seeing there. 


“This is particularty important for France 
at present where opposition to the ‘force 
de frappe’ (De Gaulle’s nuclear strike) 
cannot fail to appear as a political instru- 
ment against the Government. This con- 
crete act on your part would greatly assist 
us to give life to a movement which would 
surpass the limits of the single problem of 
opposition to General de Gaulle.” 


loses appeal 


4. When asked by the police to urge the 
crowd to move in order to keep a 
passage clear Pat Arrowsmith did so ; 

5. At no time in fact was any vehicle pre- 
vented from passing down the street. 

if the person charged believed on reason- 
able grounds that an offence was not being 
committed then he or she should not be 
found guilty. In this case counsel claimed 
that Pat Arrowsmith had reasonable grounds 
for supposing that she was not committing 
an offence. 
Lord Chief Justice Parker, however (with 
Mr. Justice Ashworth and Mr. Justice Winn 
agreeing) ruled that the section could not 
have this meaning. Her guilt was established 
by the mere fact of her standing on the 
highway and causing other people to con- 
pregate there with the result that an obstruc- 
tion could have been caused. 
The £2 fine stands - which she will not be 
paying as she still feels she should never 
have been charged and still claims not to be 
guilty. More serious, the Lord Chief Justice 
ordered her to pay costs of £25 - although 
she was granted legal aid all through her 
case with “nil -contribution” certificate. 
and it is unheard of (according to three 
lawyers who were consulted) for an appel- 
lant to be ordered to pay costs in these 
circumstances. Non-payment of these costs 
could mean indefinite imprisonment for 
contempt of court. 
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Merfyn Turner 


VIOLENCE IN PRISON 


an open letter to Harley Cronin, secretary 
of the Prison Officers’ Association 


Dear Mr. 
I was talking to a prisoner the other night, 
shortly after the announcement that the 
Home Secretary had refused to confirm the 
sentence of corporal punishment on two 
Dartmoor prisoners, and he said to me with 
a smile, “ Harley Cronin will start scream- 
ing now, you watch. If he had his way, I 
think he’d have us all flogged every morn- 
ing to keep the screws happy.” 


Cronin, 


True to the prisoner's forecast, you hit the 
news, Mr. Cronin. The Times for March 4 
quotes you as saying: “There is a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among prison officers 

. all over the country...” though how 
you have obtained your information at 
such short notice puzzles me. You are then 
quoted as saying: “It is a positive encour- 
agement to other prisoners to take this 
violent action. . . They should be properly 
dealt with,” that is, flogged, “ . so that 
prison officers can be protected from this 
kind of prisoner and this kind of action.” 
It is a sad thought, Mr. Cronin, that you 
have spent a lifetime in your job without 
even beginning to understand it. 


Everybody who follows prison matters 
knows that in your numerous public pro- 
nouncements since you became secretary of 
the Prison Officers’ Association you have 
consistently cultivated the image of the 
prisoner as a ruthless, violent and savage 
sub-human creature, and the officer who 
watches over him as an underpaid, under- 
privileged, defenceless servant of the public. 
You have consistently opposed any move 
towards prison reform - unless it has im- 
proved the pay and conditions of the 
officers you represent - and you have 
equally consistently used every incident of 
indiscipline and violence to discredit those 
who work progressively in the prison field. 
Surely, Mr, Cronin, a man of your experi- 
ence must know that an act of violence 
cannot be analysed simply in terms of the 
inherent brutality of the prisoner. 


In the prison setting there are three factors 


which obtrude into any human situation. 
There is the impact of the prison environ- 
ment on the individual prisoner and officer. 
Its tendency is to make the aggressive more 
aggressive, and it may well provoke the 
passive, inadequate prisoner into great 
violence. I have a friend, Mr. Cronin, who 
is serving life imprisonment. He is grossly 
inadequate. He is serving his sentence 
under conditions of solitary confinement; 
that is, he spends only one hour out of his 
cell daily. How long could you withstand 
that, Mr. Cronin, before you erupted into 
violence, either against yourself, your cell, 
or some fellow-prisoner or officer? No- 
body is concerned about my friend. But if 
he should run amok, you, Mr. Cronin, will 
no doubt lead the cry for flogging the 
prisoner into respect and submission. First 
you accept the situation that leads to 
violence. Then you want to flog the 
prisoner for responding to it. 


Then there is the impact of the officer on 
the prisoner, Present-day officers are a 
better crowd, by and large, than their pre- 
decessors. But they differ amongst them- 
selves as greatly as prisoners do. Are you 
unaware, Mr. Cronin, of the attitude of the 
older officer to the new officer fresh from 
his training at Wakefield? “ You can forget 
all the nonsense they taught you there, boy. 
You're in... now. Those methods may be 
all right in Borstal. But they don't work 
here.” Have you not heard, Mr. Cronin, of 
the new officer who unlocked the men on 
his landing with a bright and friendly 
“Good morning ! ” and earned the respect 
of the men in the process, and yet aban- 
doned his practice after a fortnight because 
he was out of step with his fellow officers ? 


Perhaps you do not know, Mr. Cronin, that 
not all officers share your views that 
violence to officers is always the unpro- 
voked act of vicious prisoners. I have 
heard officers discussing an incident of 
violence or indiscipline with a sense of 
fairness and an understanding that never 
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The choice before Israel 


Israel would rather see itself as a part of 
Europe than in its actual position as a 
small part of the Middle East, Her en- 
deavours to get in touch with the Common 
Market prove this. But the present events 
remind the Israeli Government day by day 
that it must find a way to peace in the 
Middle East. Naturally, Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic is held up as the chief 
enemy to Israel because of the Egyptian 
leader’s desire to unite the Arab states 
under his flag. 


The Iraki revolution against the Kassem 
Government awoke a taste of fear in 
Israel, because people think that Colonel 
Aref will come to terms with Nasser. 
Syria’s proposal to create a federation be- 
tween the two was another cause for Israel 
to be ready for an attack. No truce has 


been signed at any time since Irak fought 
against Israel in 1948. 

Certain circles in Israel would like to see 
an outbreak of fighting, as they feel strong 
and hope for Western (especially French) 
military aid. Such an outbreak could bring 
further lands to Israel, as happened in 1948, 
and nearly in 1956. Some groups try to 
improve the atmosphere and teach people 
not to believe nationalist demagoguery, but 
a large number of people still believe the 
Zionist (Nationalist) propaganda, and are 
ready to do all their Government orders. 
The racial problem within Israel combines 
with external affairs to create the real possi- 
bility of the rising of a dictatorship in the 
name of Zionism. Really it is a short way 
from the present situation to totalitarianism 
in which the people are kept in a perma- 
nent state of antagonism and fear . 


TYPESETTERS FOR THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


There is a project under consideration to set up a trade typesetting concern 


under movement auspices. 


‘TU typesetters interested in working mainly on movement .jobs,, at Union 
rates. and in London, and in sharing. control of the venture are asked to write 


_to Box No. 157. 
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seems to penetrate the offices of the POA. 
“A young officer has got to learn to handle 
the men, and that takes years. A new 
screw starts throwing his weight around, 
and he gets what he’s asking for. If you 
pick on a big-head in front of his mates 
you're asking for trouble, aren’t you ? I've 
learnt one thing in the years I’ve been in 
the service. Treat the men decent and 
they'll] respect you. You have to do it on 
a day to day basis, mind you. The bloke 
you joked with yesterday may be sore to- 
day because he’s heard his wife has had it 
away with another man, Nobody’s told 
you. But you sense it if you’re any good 
at your job. So you leave him alone until 
he gets over it. You’ve always got nutters, 
of course. You can never tell what they'll 
do. But they shouldn’t be in these places 
anyway.” 


It is the individual’s make-up that shapes 
the third factor in the prison situation. 
But all these factors are variable, Mr. 
Cronin. Any incident of indiscipline in- 
volving a dozen or more prisoners may 
appear to have a simple cause. It may be 
the food. But there is a long distance be- 
tween the complaint and the open indis- 
cipline. The complaint may be the factor 
that is needed to unite the complainants. 
That is something external. But the beha- 
viour that surrounds it is more complex. 
You are prepared to see only the fire, Mr. 
Cronin. You ignore the smoke that pre- 
cedes it. 


What amazes me is not that there is 
violence in our prisons, but that there isn’t 
considerably more of it. The Prison Com- 
mission is trying to introduce progressive 
ideas into the system. New governors are 
men of intelligence and understanding who 
want to apply new methods. But you 
know, Mr. Cronin, that governors can do 
nothing without the co-operation of the 
officers. And that is something they haven't 
got. 


Anybody will tell you that it’s the officers 
who run the prisons today. But you, Mr. 
Cronin, say it’s the prisoners who run them. 
If there is chaos, it is largely of your own 
making. By continually resisting progres- 
sive methods you are forced to perpetuate 
your image of the prisoner as the vicious 
and completely untrustworthy creature who 
cannot respond to kindness and _ under- 
standing. You refuse to co-operate with 
progressive people. So you make it impos- 
sible for your officers to have confidence in 
them. Their consequent dissatisfaction and 
disinterest leads them to ignore minor 
breaches of discipline, and to shut their 
eyes to smail incidents that eventually crupt 
in so-called “riots” and “mass _indisci- 
pline.” 


You see, Mr. Cronin, you still hanker after 
the system where officers reported prisoners 
for the most trivial offences against prison 
rules, knowing that the governor would 
always support them. But those days are 
gone. Now the governor tells the officer to 
use his initiative and to resolve minor situa- 
tions by his judgment. But the officer who 
lacks confidence in his superiors is not 
likely to have confidence in himself. There 
lies the root of the problem, Mr. Cronin. 


You are about to retire after long and 
faithful service. May I appeal to you, sir, 
fo correct your perspectives during your 
last weeks in office 2? Leave the unrealities 
of your desk, and your committees, and 
your press conferences, and instead get to 
know the prisoners. If you do that you 
may, still contribute something by which 
you wili in retirement be proud to be 
remembered. ; ‘ 


Merfyn. Turner is the founder of Norman 
House, the homé-for discharged | prisoners, 
and, author of “Safe Lodging: The ae 
to Norman House.” 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Two for one 


“On the morning of Saturday, February 23, 
a callous attempt was made on the life of 
Mr Joe Matthews, a member of the 
National Executive of the African National 
Congress. An object underneath his motor- 
car was noticed by a woman shortly before 
he left his home. The object was a metal 
box with an explosive device tied to the 
axle. Attached to it was a bullet pointing 
towards the driver's seat. 


“The device was so arranged that it would 
explode when the car was reversed into the 
street 


“Let the reactionary forces and enemiea of 
our people be warned that such vulgar 
tactics will never deter us from our noble 
struggle for freedom and dignity. For every 
cowardly blow, we shall administer two.” 


- South Africa Freedom News (Bulletin of 
the African National Congress). 


Anything you can do... 


On February 21, General Curtis EB. LeMay, 
Chief of Staff of the US Air Force, said 
that maintaining the peace in space, as else- 
where, will be accomplished through: deter- 
rence. “We can augment existing terres- 
trial defences through the use of space,” he 
said. - New York Times, February 22. 


...I1 can do better 


On February 21 Marshal S. S. Biryuzov, 
commander-in-chief of the Soviet strategic 
rocket forces, said that “it has now become 
possible at a command from earth to 
launch rockets and satellites at any de- 
sired time and at any point of the globe.” 
He also said that the problem of destroy- 
ing enemy rockets in flight has been “ suc- 
cessfully solved in our country.” - New 
York Times, February 22. 


A real peacemaker 


“Players on both teams conceded that 
Chamberlain was the peacemaker in the 
brawl! that erupted during the final seconds 
of the third period when San Francisco’s 
Al Attles tackled Detroit’s Bob Ferry. 


“Both benches (of players) emptied during 
during the fight, which reached its climax 
when the 7-foot-l-inch, 250-pound Cham- 
berlain threw Detroit’s 6-7 Bailey Howell 
halfway across the floor. Then he grabbed 
(Detroit’s) 7-foot Walter Dukes and tossed 
him into a group of fans milling around 
the sidelines. 


““*T shoved Howell out of the way,’ said 
Chamberlain later, ‘then broke up that 
thing between Dukes and Wayne High- 
tower. I had to get to my boy Al before 
he killed Ferry.’ 

““T thought Wilt was fighting,’ said De- 
troit'’s Dave De Busschere, ‘but then I 
realised he broke it up.’ 


“*He was a real peacemaker out there,’ 
said Detroit’s Ray Scott.” - From an 
account of an American basketball game in 
the New York Times on March 7. 


THE VOYAGES OF 
EVERYMAN 


An eight-page Peace News size illus- 
trated broadsheet of the three Every- 
man voyages of protest against nuclear 
tests. Non-violence in practice at 
Christmas Island, Johnson Island and 
Leningrad. 


6d (postage 3d) US: 15 cents 


Bulk rates 

4s 6d doz 30s 100 (post free) 

from Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd NI. 

$1, per 10 copies $9 per 100 

from CNVA, 325 Serta St, Mew York 
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Non-aligned 


In a letter from Judith Cook in the March 
1 issue of Peace News she questions my 
non-alignment. In the peace movement, to 
call into question one’s non-alignment is 
like calling into question one’s virtue in the 
real outside world. 


She says that “last year on Government 
advice he organised an unofficial purge of 
SANE for Communist suspects rather than 
face HUAC.” This is wide of the mark. 
Some years ago SANE passed a resolution 
welcoming as members only those who 
judge American forcign policy by one stan- 
dard and Russian or Chinese foreign policy 
by the same standard. If some Americans 
refused to join SANE on that basis they 
purged themselves. Also we did not do 
this to avoid HUAC. We have been re- 
peatedly attacked and investigated by Con- 
gressional committees. Back in 1960 the 
national board of SANE declared: “SANE 
fs an independent organisation capable of 
carrying out its principles without interfer- 
ence from or deflection instigated by out- 
side agencies, be they governmental or 
private.” In December, 1962, SANE offi- 
cially asked HUAC “to withdraw its sub- 
poenas and cancel its hearing” of Women 
Strike for Peace. 


Judith Cook also says that “ since returning 
from Oxford to America he has appeared 
on television saying nasty things about Mrs, 
Dagmar Wilson, WISP and CNVA.” First 
of all, I am a member of the National 
Board of CNVA and have not attacked 
them. . My sex prevents me from being 
eligible to join WISP. However, I made no 
attack on TV since returning from Oxford. 
Before going to Oxford I made a radio talk 
on a small station criticising HUAC for 
questioning Mrs. Wilson. But then I went 
on, wondering whether we in the peace 
Movement could not raise the question 
whether Mrs. Wilson was wise in saying 
that she did not mind Communists joining 
WISP. In the speech I recalled the pro- 
blems Communists have caused in America 
in another decade in all kinds of move- 
ments, I may have criticised Mrs. Wilson’s 
response to HUAC, but I doubt if even she 
would call my remarks “ nasty.” 


Finally, Mrs. Cook says that I am worrying 
a good many people in America, for I 
appear to be “neither unaligned nor truly 
for peace.” I, for one, am not worried. I 
was not aligned to the Communist world 
when it resumed nuclear testing, and I am 
not aligned to my own country when it re- 
sumes and continues nuclear testing - as 
it is doing today beyond the UN-imposed 
deadline of January 1. I try to analyse 
foreign policy issues on their merits and 
not on their relationship to the cold war. 
As an observer at the Bandung Conference 
in 1955 and also at the Belgrade Confer- 
ence in 1961 I believe that is the essence of 
non-alignment. 

Homer A. Jack, 

Executive Director, 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, 

17 East 45th Street, 

New York 17, N.Y. USA. 


A force for democracy 


I find the article by Gene Sharp, “ Civil 
Disobedience in a mocracy ” (February 
22), a masterly presentation with which I 
am in full agreement. During the first two 
years of the civil disobedience against 
nuclear testing (Nevada and Pacific pro- 
jects) we had worked out much the same 
philosophy of civil disobedience in the 
democratic process. The six points “for 
the non-violent actionists ” in Gene Sharp's 
article are essentially the points incor- 
porated in the discipline and interpretation 
of the Nevada civil disobedience, and sub- 
sequently followed in the voyage of the 
Golden Rule. 

While remaining a member of CNVA sub- 
sequent to the voyage of the Golden Rule 
I have sometimes been critical of some 
specific actions in both the American and 
Bnitish: projects. 

1. I felt there had crept in a bit of the 
obstructionist philosophy and _prac- 
tice. 

2. There appeared to be confusion in 
trying to use anarchist philosophy and 
practice as a means of effecting demo- 
cratic political change. 

3..1 have felt that civil disobedience 

..», which demanded total and mmediate 
unilateral disarmament without pre- 


senting any adequate alternative to 
the problem of power is politically 
irrelevant and to some extent irre- 
sponsible. 


My criticism of these tendencies has not 
been on moral grounds, I realise that 
governments can neither be obstructed nor 
overthrown, in fact, by non-violent means. 
In addition, I have great respect for re- 
sponsible anarchists who really practise a 
non-violent philosophy, and hope their 
tribe may increase. 

My criticism has been on a basis of 
strategy. The most important requisite of 
satyagraha is the moral disarmament of the 
opponent. Even a spirit of obstructionism 
or attempt to overthrow the processes of 
government is readily detected by citizens 
and law enforcement officials. When that 
spirit is expressed in the kind of acts which 
attempt obstruction the moral challenge is 
reduced, and in many cases people and 
police find moral justification for violent 
response. The net effect is the alienation 
of much of the peace movement from those 
engaging in civil disobedience, the enforce- 
ment of a self-righteous, and often bitter, 
psychological complex by those suffering 
through civil disobedience, and a spirit of 
condescending contempt on the part of 
government officials. 


By following the standards set forth’ by 
Gene Sharp I have observed the moral dis- 
armament of law enforcement officials and 
the establishment of sympathetic relations 
with them at a nuclear testing area, germ 
warfare basc, and at the White House en- 
trance. Rightly used, non-violent action 
and civil disobedience can be a powerful 
tool for changing attitudes and sustaining 
democracy. 

Lawrence Scott, 

Peace Action Centre, 

1731 Park Road, N.W., 

Washington 10, D.C., U.S.A. 


Bertrand Russell 


[am puzzled by the journalistic practice of 
Peace News, The letter which you printed 
on February 22 from Mr. McKenna, the 
father of one of the RAF servicemen on 
trial, was written personally to Bertrand 
Russell and addressed to Peace News. You 
printed the letter without the knowledge or 
permission of Lord Russell. You also 
asked Lord Russell for a public statement 
which he immediately prepared. This state- 
ment, strongly supporting the two young 
men, was suppressed by all of Fleet Street 
and the Peace News censor. 


It is not only that Peace News managed 
not to print one word of Bertrand Russell’s 
statement, but it printed the personal letter 
to Lord Russell without mentioning that 
Lord Russell had acted or responded in any 
way. 

The opinions you dislike you ignore; the 
news you receive you rewrite. 

I am sorry that I did not raise these matters 
in a letter to Peace News last week. It is 
only that the editor gave me his word of 
honour that Peace News would at least 
make clear that Lord Russell had tried to 
get published a statement supporting the 
two men, even if it were not possible for 
Peace News to allow its “ public” to know 
what Lord Russell took the trouble to say. 
Ralph Schoenman, 

Plas Penrbyn, 

Penrbyndeudraeth, 

Merioneth. 

The editor replies: We do owe Lord Rus- 
sell an apology for not having stated earlier 
that he supported the two airmen. We 
printed Mr. McKenna’s letter with the 
knowledge of Lord Russell's London office 
and of Ralph Schoenman. We did not 
publish Lord Russell's statement as it mis- 
represented the position at RAF Locking. 


Kent youth CND 


I was interested to read the report in your 
March | issue on the Kent YCND confer- 
ence, but find myself rather anxious about 
the reactionary views expressed in the 
Gravesend resclution. 

Alan Hollingun took exception to what he 
called “ gradualist ” policies, and I assume 
that this refers to the campaign’s demands 
(in Steps Towards Peace) for a limitation 
of nuclear weapons to the USA and USSR. 
The communication barrier is indeed dense. 
Time and time again CND have pointed 
out that Steps is a-statement of Some move- 
ments towards a final, and complete dis- 
armament. Perhaps the best way to answer 


Letters to 
the Editor 


is by quoting staternents of the National 
Council and EC of CND. The most rele- 
vant paragraph states: 


“It is important to emphasise that Steps 
Towards Peace does not involve any 
change in the basic policy of CND. 
Our full aims remain as they were, and 
it is on these that we shall continue to 
recruit and campaign generally. We are 
calling for concentrated action in support 
of these steps towards disarmament in 
the hope of achieving a breakthrough.” 


And yet David Swaffer described Steps as 
a “step backwards for the Campaign.” He 
added that “It’s not at all clear that we're 
against American and Russian bombs.” 
CND is against nuclear weapons. military 
alliances based upon nuclear weapons, 
nuclear bases and nuclear tests. But as we 
are citizens of the United Kingdom we are 
naturally directing the main force of our 
campaign at the Government of _ this 
country, 


Many of the steps can be achieved or pro- 
moted by unilateral action by Britain. We 
can get rid of the British nuclear force. 
We can get rid of our bases. We can by 
our own actions strengthen the UN. 


Finally, Steps makes it clear that: “It is 
true that even when these limited demands 
are met the situation will contain grave 
dangers. The Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament will continue to campaign with 
all its strength for more far-reaching 
changes in British defence and foreign 
policy, including withdrawal from NATO 
and a policy of positive neutralism.” 

This is what Steps Towards Peace is all 
about; this is what the Kent YCND, with 
all good intentions, oppose in their reso- 
lution, 

Incidentally, if any of the Kent Youth 
Campaign really feel so strongly about this 
T shall be happy to debate the subject with 
them in public. How about it ? 

Maurice Patterson 

Publicity Officer, Kent Region CND, 

Black Cottages, 

Ewell, nr. Faversham, Kent. 


Aldermaston 


The letters last week about the Aldermas- 
ton march show how out of contact with 
our world some of us unilateralists can be. 
Since good contact is essential to good 
communication with the unconvinced, this 
situation is deeply regrettable. 

The Aldermaston march is not a rational 
or informative exercise. We march in the 
hope that, in our multitudes, we can move 
people to feel emotionally the vastness and 
the tragedy of our dilemma. What hap- 
pens instead is that the march often looks 
like a Bacchanalia with its absurd costumes, 
slogan shouting (as mindless as the chant- 
ing at an American football game), and 
grown men in an ecstacy of sticking stickers 
and marking on walls. Some deeply wor- 
ried friends of mine from New York City 
gladly agreed to join in last Easter Mon- 
day until they saw what to them was an 
appalling carnival atmosphere, Demon- 
strators must realise that when even broad- 
minded sympathisers are dismayed by these 
displays the unconvinced by-stander be- 
comes convinced merely of our rowdiness. 
Of course nobody can be ordered around 
on a march, so I hope it isn’t against the 
Principles of people like Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Radcliffe to co-operate in attempts to 
improve our performance. It certainly 
seems reasonable to “ discourage ” political 
(i.e., party-partisan) posters since the CND 
has always been non-aligned. 

I myself would like the march to finish on 
Easter Monday with the most electrifying 
type of demonstration possible: one which 
is orderly and completely silent. 

Lawrence W. Hansen, 

21 Steele’s Road, 

London, N.W.3, 


Mrs. C. M. Stringer misunderstands me. I 
am not asking her to march with anyone. 
She is at liberty to march with whom she 
desires. I am asking the same “right” for 
myself. It happens |} desire to walk with 
the Federation of London Anarchists, she 
with the CND, Why cannot we both be 
accommodated ? 

Charles Radcliffe, 

Flat 3, 14 Lyndhurst Gardens, 

London, N.W.3. 


With enthusiasm and support for this year’s 
Aldermaston march at an alarmingly low 
ebb in London, unless some hard ,work at 
the grass roots is undertaken swiftly it may 
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turn out a disastrous failure - this at a 
time when the campaign is in no shape to 
withstand such a failure. 


As a beginning, I am organising mobile 
units to assist local groups in contacting 
their supporters who marched last year, 
wherever the local group is unable to carry 
out this work themselves, This work will 
be going on over the next few weeks - 
transport and personne] are needed. 


Would anyone, especially with transport, 
who is prepared to undertake such work in 
the evening or at the weekend please get in 
touch with myself at the London Region 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TER 
0284/0415, 

Roy Haddon, 

1 Brockley Grove. 

London, S.E.4. 


Factories for peace 


On behalf of our working group I would 
like to thank Richard Boston and Peace 
News for the excellent article they pub- 
lished on our factory project in the issue of 
February 1. The response to this appeal 
has been most encouraging, and about 
£1.000 has so far been raised by the 
national appeal. 


Tt has also been most interesting to see that 
in Britain others are prepared to begin 
similar ventures and that abroad several are 
in progress. It may interest your readers 
to know of the Polaris action farm in 
Voluntown, USA, where several  anti- 
Polaris demonstrators co-operate in running 
a farm, the profits of which assist them in 
maintaining action against Polaris. 

It was very interesting to read in last week’s 
issue of the workshop co-operative of 
Negro families in Tennessee, and I would 
agree with the comments that home indus- 
tries like this are essential to the develop- 
ment of anti-war efforts and progress in 
under-developed countries. 

Our factory project, however, has a dual 
function. In addition to our concern for 
peace, much of the peace movement in 
Britain is equally concerned about the 
“new society.” In our factory. therefore, 
we intend to experiment with workers’ con- 
trol, where wages, policy, profits. etc.. are 
determined by the wcrkpeople. To achieve 
this aim it is necessary to have working 
conditions, products and premises similar to 
normal industrial concerns. Hence, unfor- 
tunately, the need for such a high capital. 
We are sure that such experiments, how- 
ever, will lay the foundation for our new 
society, and already considerable interest 
has been roused politically. 

Many groups, religious, political, CND etc., 
have agreed to include copies of our appeal 
in their next mailing to members. If any 
of your readers can inform us of the secre- 
taries of such groups or number of. copies 
required for their group we will gladly 
forward these appeals. 

It is a pleasure to share in this experiment 
with you and all those concerned for lasting 
peace, 

Tom McAlpine, 

Working Group Convenor, 

Factory for Peace, 

74 Union Street, 

Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 


Holidays 


During the past cold weeks many people 
have been making plans for summer holi- 
days. I wonder if any of your readers 
could invite a child from a poor family to 
spend a holiday with them in their homes 
this summer ? 

In London and ten other cities Family Ser- 
vice Units are helping families where the 
parents have been overwhelmed by domestic 
and personal problems. Many of the chil- 
dren would gain much from a holiday, par- 
ticularly with someone who would welcome 
them with sympathy and understanding. 
They would have a valuable new experi- 
ence, as well as greater fitness to meet the 
winter, 

We should be most grateful for any offers 
of private hospitality. We select the chil- 
dren, check that they are free from illness, 
and make the necessary arrangements, We 
may not be able to accept all offers, for in- 
stance, those from people living far from 
any of our units, but we shall be pleased 
to send further details to anyone who can 
consider helping us. 

A. F. Philp, ye 
Secretary, Family Service Units, 

307 Marylebone Road, 

London, N.W.1. 
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interview with Danilo Dolci 


THE BUILDING OF THE IATO DAM 


Last September Danilo Dolci fasted in pro- 
test at the repeated delays in starting the 
building. of a dam on the river Iato in 
Westem Sicily. This work was held up by 
bureaucratic red tape, and by the Mafia, 
especially the miafiosi del giardini (the 
Mafia of the gardens) who control the 
water supplies. Work on the dam was 
finally started on February 27 


Danilo Dolci is in Britain at the moment 
for a lecture tour, and was interviewed on 
Tuesday by Richard Boston. The text of 
this interview is printed below : 

What will be the implications of the dam 
for the people living in the area ? 

In Western Sicily every year 200 million 
cubic metres cf water are wasted, but this 
is only one of the big wastes. It is a very 
great waste. The people are used to see- 
ing this waste, everything is like this. They 
are people like us, and they form their 
theories of life, their principles, on their 
own experience. Their experience is of a 
static world, and they build their theories 
on this experience, and they come to the 
conclusion that the world is static, that 
things can’t change. So a fundamental 
, obstacle to development is the people’s 
static view of life, 

What is the place of the dam in all this ? 
The dam is an’ instrument which can be 
used to show the people of a very large 
area that change for the better is possible, 
that it is possible to change the face of the 
land. 

When the summer begins the land is yellow, 
it is burnt, When there is water the land 
becomes green and produces three, four or 
five times as much. First af all the dam 
will bring work. It will bring food, the 
Possibility to buy medicines, to go to school. 
It will mean that water is a sixticth or a 
seventieth of its present price. But more 
important still is the new hope that is born 
in the people, the new faith, the faith that 
if you.involve yourself in trying to change 
things, then things will in fact change. 
Water, work, bread. all these things are 
important, but the most important thing is 
the new faith in the possibilities of im- 
provement and progress. 

The second thing is how the dam comes. 
It is not only important that the dam 
should come. but even more important is 
the way it comes. Water could come and it 
could be Mafia water; or, on the other 
hand, water may be got because the dam 
is wanted oy the people themselves, and 


From Walter Morrison 


then the water comes as democratic water. 
It is water that is being obtained by the 
will of the people. 

If you had to summarise this. I would say 
that this is a truly non-violent revolution. 
It is not enough to publish a book. We've 
published books and the dam still wasn’t 
built. A book is necessary because it is 
necessary to see exactly how things stand. 
and ihe first part of non-violent pressure ts 
to understand the problems very clearly. 
In the second phase personal involvement 
is necessary, involvement really in the fight. 
In September we saw that the dam wasn’t 
being built. Before that we had tried all 
the normal means, and wher these normal 
means didn’t work, when we saw that the 
Mafia were on top and that we were under- 
neath, we had to make an effort to turn 
this situation upside down. 


People often think Danilo Dolci fasts and 
then the dam comes. This is more than a 
simplification of the situation; it is wrong. 
Everything is much more complicated than 
that. and fortunately also much deeper than 
that. I realised last summer that the Mafia 
was on top and we were underneath. 
There were peasants who would come 
to the Centre and say “ What can we do 
so that they will build the dam? We can't 
do anything by ourselves. All that happens 
is that the Mafia bum our vines.” They 
were frightened of the Mafia. And the 
Mafia were putting it about at this stage 
“They won't be making the dam.” They 
didn’t want the dam to be built because 
they were in control of the water, which 
was very profitable. And when we saw 
that there just wasn’t the courage among 
the people to face this problem, I and my 
collaborators saw that if the dam was not 
built we were running the risk of all our 
work being quite useless, as though we 
were working on top of a huge landslide. 


In order to continue to work we needed a 
basis for our faith in the future. When I 
saw there was nothing else to be done I 
spoke with peasants and my other workers 
and said: “ Right, I am going to do this. 
You, what are you going to do? You, 
what are you going to do? You, what are 
you going to do?” And one by one I 
said this to all these people, to the leaders 
of the trade unions, to Catholics, Com- 
munists, to all the political leaders ‘‘ What 
are you going to do?” Moved by a feel- 
ing of responsibility and knowing that I 
was standing firm, one by one they began 


Morals in the courtroom 


Last Friday, March 8, ten members of the 
Scottish Committee of 100 were each fined 
£5 or 30 days’ imprisonment for their parts 
in the anti-Polaris assembly in George 
Square, Glasgow, last month. 


While the Committee members waited in 
the gallery a number of conventional law- 
breakers were being tried. One of the 


RAF leafleters 
questioned 


Leafleting at RAF, Credenhill, near Here- 
ford, last Saturday, ended abruptly after 
two hours when two of the three local 
CND and West Committee of 100 sup- 
porters who were taking part were taken 
for questioning to the guardroom by CID 
officers, Although courteous and sympa- 
thetic to the reasons why they were there, 
the CID officers nevertheless took names 
and addresses of the leafieters, copies of 
the Committee of 100 literature that was 
being distributed, and finally warned the 
two campaigners that should leafleting con- 
tinue till the end of the day, not only 
would they be taken into custody, but that 
charges of incitement to disaffection could 
and might be preferred against them. 
Several airmen entering the camp were seen 
to have their leaflets confiscated by RAF 
police and at least one serviceman was seen 
to be roughly manhandled into the guard- 
room. 


accused, a father charged with theft, was 
lectured by the magistrate for the bad 
example he was setting to his child, and 
this type of moral lecture was dished out 
to at least two other individuals in our 
presence, 

When the Committee members were tried 
they referred to themselves as conscientious 
objectors against mass murder, and gave 
their reasons for civil disobedience - i.e., 
Eichmann, international law, etc., but the 
Magistrate waved this aside as irrelevant, 
and said: “This is not a court of morals. 
I am not concerned with morals, If you 
want a court of morals you’d better go to 
some other place.” 


Police ban, but 
meeting goes on 


Last Tuesday a lunchtime meeting banned 
by the police was successfully held outside 
the London School of Economics. The 
meeting, organised by the LSE Nuclear 
Disarmament Society, Jasted for about half 
an hour, and there were about sixty people 
present. 

On Thursday of last week Pete Norman, 
chairman of the society, had written to the 
police stating his intention to hold a meet- 
ing in New Inn Passage, which is a cul-de- 
sac. The police informed him that they 
would stop any meeting taking place as it 
was bound to cause obstruction. Last Tues- 
day, however, police were present but did 
not interfere. 


to take on their own responsibilities. And 
for the first time all the representatives of 
all the parties and of all the trade unions 
found themselves sitting round one table. 
The young leaders wanted the dam to come 
for their own glory. 1 had to act as a lever 
on this. Everybody worked so that the 
dam should be the product of the work of 
everybody. Everybody at a certain stage 
was trying to say “We were the ones who 
got the dam.” This is very natural and 
very human. It can be useful, too; it is an 
assumption of responsibility. 


The fast was just one episode in a very 
large action, and as a result of this large 
action we found ourselves one day in a 
piazza with 4.000 people. But there weren't 
just 4,000 people there. You in Peace 
News published things about it, the other 
papers did, all over the world. the BBC, 
and ministers read reports in newspapers of 
all this pressure. And all this was pressure 
for the dam, and it all worked towards the 
building of the dam. This has to be ex- 
plained so that I should not be a thief who 
steals all the credit that was due to other 
people. 

How far is the committee of enquiry that 
the Government has set up into the activi- 
ties of the Mafia likely to be productive ? 
After the elections, if there is a left-centre 
Government, then the commission of en- 
quiry will take place. If the Government 
is to the right the commission will not take 
place. Naturally people don't like making 
enquiries into themselves 

If the commission on the Mafia does take 
place and does work, one of the biggest 
obstacles to development will have been 
removed. But naturally just making new 
police regulations, for example, is not 
enough. What is necessary is a re-structur- 
ing, a change of the whole social and 
economic structure of the zone, It is not 
only a thing that can be done through the 
police; it’s the whole economic roots that 
must be made healthy, and it's a work of 
education. 

Will people be willing to give evidence to 
the commission of enquiry ? 

First of all, people will be frightened to 
speak. Secondly, and it seems a paradox, 
but often they don’t know. To know a 
thing you have to be able to see it from 
many sides. You, coming from outside, are 
capabable of judging something which a 
person who is right in the middle of it 
can’t understand. For example, there was 
a murder at Partinico and they found the 
bedy of somebody that nobody knew, and 
one person asked another, “ Why was he 
killed ?”” and the reply was, “ We'll have 
to know what he’s done,” and this was a 
thing that I heard many times. 

It is very interesting that there should be 
among the people an identification of them- 
selves with the strong. Might is identified 


with right and weakness with wrong. The 
people don’t realise this; this is a ration- 
alisation we can make from the outside. 
But if you asked the people they wouldn't 
know how to answer you because they 
haven't got perspective on the problem. 

Often I have asked the Mafiosi themselves 
“What is the Mafia?” 7 think that at cer- 
tain times they don't know how to define 
the Mafia. There are of course the crafty 
ones, but mostly they are people who have 
got nothing to compare their way of think- 
ing with. It’s a situation in which strength 
is right, Naturally this also happens in 
other places - this way of thinking - but in 
Western Sicily it happens with extreme 
frankness. It is a situation with a pre- 
Mosaic morality. We haven't yet come to 
an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth. 


Do you expect the Mafia del Giardini to 
hinder the building of the dam? 


I can’t document this, but I think that 
many of the obstacles that have been put 
in the way of the dam already have come 
from the Mafia del Giardini in Palermo 
who don’t want a prosperous agricultural 
area so close. 


Apart from the Mafia, your other obstacle 
has been the government, but this you 
haven't met so much in the last few years. 
Is this a change in your tactics or a change 
in the government ? 


We have a line in our work that just goes 
straight ahead, a direct line of development. 
But in Italy the problem of the South is 
being felt more strongly all the time, as 
Italian politics tend more to the centre-left 
and to democratic planning. For example 
at the moment there is a Minister of Fin- 
ance and of Planning, La Malfa, who is a 
friend of the Centre. He’s only one person, 
unfortunately. but the whole situation has 
changed. Now the government acts differ- 
ently as far as I am concerned. Before 
would write and I would get no answer. 
Now when I write or send a telegram, even 
a fairly tough one, well... here is a photo-~ 
stat of the last letter from the Minister for 
the development of the South. It’s interest- 
ing how it starts, “Caro Signor Dolci,” 
Dear Mr. Dolci. The important thing is 
that what I write to the government is not 
always tender, and yet I get this kind of 
reply. Before my letters were thrown in the 
waste paper basket. 


The second part of this interview with 
Danilo Dolci will appear in “Peace News ” 
next week. 


Danilo Dolci will be addressing a serfes of 
meetings while he is in this country : Bristol 
(March 15), Carlisle (March 17), Glasgow 
(March 18), Dundee (March 19), Leeds 
(March 20), Sheffield (March 21), Lough- 
borough (March 22). For details send s.a.e- 
to Danilo Dolci Trust, 29 Great James 
Street, W.C.1. 


Party to join Greek march 


The Youth Society for International 
Nuclear Disarmament in Greece is organ- 
ising a march this Easter from Marathon 
to Athens, They are having some difficulty 
in persuading the Greek Government to 
allow them to march. A party which, it is 
hoped, will include a Member of Parlia- 
ment, is leaving England. on April 7 for 
Athens in the hope that their presence will 
add some weight to the arguments being 
put forward and so enable the march to 
take place. Anyone who wants to join this 
march should contact John Chambers, 49a 
Hillfield Park, London, N.10 (TUD 6048), 
or the clearing house at 2 Carthusian Street 
as soon as possible. Another six people 
are needed to enable the contingent to ob- 
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tain’ party rate (£27) on the train. The 
party will arrive back in London on Sun- 
day, April 21. They would like to make a 
short film of the march for publicity both 
here and in Greece and would very much 
welcome the loan of a cine-camera for this 
purpose, 


Africa rally 


This Sunday, March 17, the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement is holding a rally in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against Britain’s supply 
of arms to South Africa. The rally will be 
at 3 p.m., and speakers will include Barbara 
Castle, Harold Wilson, Philip Noel-Baker, 
Duma Nokwe (secretary of the African 
National Congress), the Bishop of South- 
wark and. Canon Collins. There will be a 
march to ‘Trafalgar Square, starting at 
Portland Place, W.1, at 2.15 p.m. 

Last Saturday a group of young people 
walked 14 miles from Harrow into Central 
London distributing leaflets advertising the 
rally. 
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